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For the Companion. 
THE STORY OF ANN. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


When Ann Furlong sailed for America her 
mother, with little Dan, went down to London- 
derry to see her on board the ship. To do this 
they had walked for two days and a night, bar- 
ring a lift of an hour or two, which a peddler 
gave Mrs. Furlong in his cart. It was a long 
journey for a woman of her age; but, God help 
her! she must see the last of Ann! 

Tom, Ann’s oldest brother, did not go down to 
londonderry. He did not even bid her good-by; 
but went on a drunken bout to the village the 
day before she started. Since his father died, 
two years before, Tom had seldom been sober. 
It took all that Ann or her mother could earn, by 
working in the fields in summer, or by lace- 
making for the manufacturers in winter, to keep 
him and themselves from starvation. 

Then came a rainy, cold summer, and Ann’s 
“dindle in her side,” as she called it, grew worse. 
She was a flat-chested, high-shouldered girl, clear 
skinned and red haired; “the sort,’? Dr. Fur- 
long said, “who could thole pain the longest.” 
But she dropped in the furrows like one dead 
while she was hoeing, one day. 

The next morning she went about her work— 
she was washing—without talking, as was her 
habit when she was “thinking a thing out.” 
Her mother watched her with a sick heart. 
She guessed the thing she was “thinking out’ | 
to-day. 

“Mother,” she said, at last, “it will have to 
come. One of us must go to America.” 

“Yes, Ann.”’ 

There was a dead silence after that. Both 
knew what was coming, and there was a deep 
affection between the two, different from that of 
most mothers and daughters. 

“It’s I that’ll go, mother.’’ 

“No, no!”’ cried Mrs. Furlong, sharply. “It 
must be Tom. I can’t spare you, Ann. It’s time 
Tom was fending for himself.” 

The Scotch-Irish are never demonstrative. It 
is but seldom that tears can be wrung from 
them, which only it may be, makes their hearts 
ache the harder, 

The mother and daughter, now that this turn- 
ing-point in life had come when they were to be 
tom asunder, did not weep, or kiss, or talk out 
their sorrow, but went on rubbing and rinsing 
over the tubs, looking at each other askant, their 
faces growing harder the while. 

“Mammy,” said Ann, at last, gently—the only 
gentle trait about the girl was a peculiarly soft, 
pathetic voice—“‘mammy, hear till reason, won’t 
ye? Poor Tom wid do nothing there for himself 
rus. But ef I ken make two pounds a month, 
as I hear I ken, it’ll be but short time till I bring 
you all over. You'll need to keep Tom beside 
you to hold him from the drink, you know.” 


ay, " . 
Yes. Teem the water into the pail, Ann.” 
She dared nat laale wn at haw 
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When she was gone, the old woman stood still, 
Watching her, She was nothing but a gaunt, 
common-place young woman to anybody else, 
but to her mother she was all of the good or 
Pleasure or hope there was in this world. She 
Sood, her bony hands leaning on the table, look- 
Ng out of the window, her old body tottering 
and cold. She thought of how Ann was her 
first-born, how the baby used to lie upon her 
breast, 

“O God!” she cried, “let me keep Ann,— 
— me keep Ann! I’ve had such a hard 
’ - when Ann came in she said nothing at all, 
— to bestir herself feebly, to get ready 





« 

let me hang the kettle, mammy,” said Ann, 
king it from her, “Sit you down.” 
“ven then her mother told her nothing, 





THE STORY OF ANN. 


some mothers would have done, of how dear she 
was, and how she was her first-born, and all that 
she had in life. 

“When you’re gone, Ann, I’ll miss seein’ you 
around,”’ was all that she said. 

That morning, in reality, was worse than the 
day when they parted at Londonderry, for as 
Ann set foot on the deck of the ship a sort of 
gay, hopeful humor seized her, just as we are 
told of the young men in the stories who set out 
to seek their fortunes. Two pounds wages a 
month was such an enormous fortune! and was 
so sure and near! 

It was natural it should seem sure to Ann, for 
she had a good deal of tough courage in her 
character; and she was a young girl, after all, 
and light-hearted. If it had not been for Tom 
they would have led a merry life in the old cot- 
tage in Donegal. As it was, she felt sure all was 
going to turn out right now. 

The ship was crowded with emigrants, and 
they all soon became friends together, after the 
Irish habit. Everybody had a cheery, encourag- 
ing word for Ann and her mother. 

This old man’s passage had been paid by his 
son, gone out before; this wife’s by her husband; 
a whole family had been sent for by two young 
girls. Nothing was easier than to make money 
in America, they said. Half of Ireland had been 
brought over by the savings of poor servant-girls 
or laborers. 

“Why, it'll be no time at all till ye’re all with 
me,” said Ann, hugging little Dan, and sitting 
close beside her mother, on her chest. 

When she bade them good-by it seemed as 
though it were but for a week or two, and the 
broad ocean, darkening in the evening, was but 

Tink, to Be ete er any day. 
10r her mother 
be seen in the 
pica, alesis vues we twilight was 
gathering. She could see Dan’s red kerchief 
waving, just under yon lamp, and her mother’s 
pale face behind. 

There was a great cheer from the shore which 
they tried to answer from the ship, but that 
cheer broke down, and they did not try again. 

Ann’s throat grew dry. She put her hand to 
her side. It was theold pain. What if—? But 
no, she would not think of that. It would be 
but alittle while until she would have mother 
and Dan, never to lose sight of them again. 

The voyage was long, as she went in a sailing- 
vessel; but she heard nothing but golden prom- 
ises, and built plenty of plans on them. Money 
was to be had for little work, and Jand for the 
asking. 

Ann meant to work hard. She could bring 


| over her mother and Dan by the fall, and they 
as| would start a little dairy farm. She thought | 


yur uf 





Florida would be the State she would choose, as 
they told her it was always summer there, and 
that the air was good for lung diseases. Sitting 
on the deck, she planned; many times over, the 
cabin they would build. 

When Ann landed in New York she was very 
fortunate in finding a place at once, as chamber- 
maid in the town house of a Mr. Deems, a 
wealthy banker. The housekeeper employed her 





without reference. 
“Her neat dress and honest blue eyes spoke | 
for themselves,” she told Mrs. Deems, who was 


a fashionable woman in ill health, that troubled | oping these 


herself very little about the affairs of her house- 
hold. 


hard. Take a week or two to rest. Your eyes 
are quite sunken in your head, poor girl.’’ 

She laid her tiny, ringed hand kindly on Ann’s, 
and ran on to her mother’s room. 

“Mamma, I wish you would call in Dr. Van 
Horn for one of the maids,—that gaunt, red- 
haired girl. I don't know why Mrs. Hipps has 
such ugly people about. One ought to have xs- 
thetic taste in choosing servants as well asin 
furniture. But the creature is sick, and must 
see Van Horn.” 

“Absurd, Hester! 
ply enormous. 
physicians. 


Why, his charges are sim- 
Let her go to one of her own 
There are plenty for that kind of 


people. Have you seen the intaglio? Tiffany 
has sent it up.” 
Hester never thought of Ann‘again. But the 


poor girl put herself in her way day after day, 
hoping she would speak to her. Not that she 
hoped for the doctor’s coming; but Hester was 
of her own age, and her few kind words had 
warmed and heartened her beyond expression. 
She had such tender, pitiful eyes, Ann thought, 
not knowing that the said eyes were the admira- 
tion of half New York. She was sure Miss Hes- 
ter would like to hear about her mother and 
Dan. 

But beyond a pleasant nod, in passing, Hester 
noticed her no further. 

At last the money in the green box amounted 
to enough to bring her mother and the boy over. 
She sent it on New Year’s day, and counted the 
hours until the 21st, the day on which the steam- 
er in which they were to sail would come in. 

We have no heart to linger on this part of the 
story. On the 20th a letter came for her: 

DEAR ANN:-—I take up My pen to give you badd 
news, the Money came safe to hand. Butt tom took 
it out of the chest that nite, and is gone to Derry, 
and is not come back agen. iand Dan is well, and 
lines find you in the same 
Helth Your aff, Mother, 

JANE FURLONG. 


There were no plans for the future, as you see, 


Thereafter no one noticed Ann, farther than | oy tender, loving words to break the force of the 


to look whether she dusted and swept properly. | blow. People in Ann’s class find no outlet for 
The other servants were Corkonians and Catho- | their emotions in letter-writing. If they suffered 
lics, while Ann was a Far-downer and a Presby-| the agony of death they would “take up their 








terian. | 


They were a kindly set enough, among hen | 


selves, but felt that patriotism and religion re- 
quired that they should stand aloof from her. 
They seldom spoke to her. She had not a single 
friend or acquaintance, outside of the house, in 
the country. 


her mother and Dan! But she was an awkward, 
diffident girl, and when she tried to make friends 
with the other servants, they jeered at her queer, 
North-country brogue. 

At night, about this time, Ann used to creep 
up to the attic where she slept, and looking out 


| 


there, and of the vast country beyond, full of 


villages and towns, from sea to sea, and of how, | 
| 


among them all, she was quite alone. 


| could go to Florida,—somewhere where the air 
| did not cut like a deadly knife at every breath! 
She worked steadily week in and week out, | 
her only pleasure counting the wages, which she | 
kept in a little green box. If she could only} 
have talked to anybody, for but a little while, of | 





| lips. 
at the twinkling lights of the great city, think of | 
the countless happy households stretched out | 


pen” in the same stilted, rigorous fashion. 
There was nothing left for Ann but to begin to 
fill the little green box again. 
O, how slowly it filled! 
If only her mother were here now, and they 


She ventured to hint at higher wages; but 
Mrs. Hipps was righteously indignant, and talked 
of discharging her; and in abject terror, Ann 
begged her pardon and went back to her work. 

One day, in dusting the library, she let fall a 
vase, which broke into a thousand pieces. On 
Saturday, Mrs. Hipps passed her over while pay- 
ing the servants their month’s wages. 
said Ann, with white 


“Is it for the vase?” 
Mrs. Hipps nodded. The girl burst into tears, 

and went out. 
“O, shame!” 

room. 


cried Hester, who was in the 
“Give the poor creature her money! 


There was | Mamma would not approve of such conduct in 


not one person on this side of the great sea to | you, Hipps, I am sure.’’ 


care whether she lived or died. | 


The attic was bare and miserably cold, as is | 
often the case in houses where the drawing- | 
rooms are treasuries of beauty or of art. The | 
pain in her breast grew sharper with the cold, | 
until one day, while sweeping, she thought it | 
was death which had touched her. Death here, | 


—away from her mother and Dan! 


“It is arule of the house, Miss Deems,” said 
the housekeeper, stiffly. “If you choose to re- 
imburse it to Ann from your own purse, I can- 
not object, I am sure.” 

“Which I certainly shall do!”’ she cried, going 
out. 

But she did not meet Ann, and she bought a 


| print or two at Goupils, that afternoon, and sub- 
She sat down on the stairs just as Hester | 
Deems came into the hall. Hester was one of | 


scribed to a public charity, and gave the rest of 
her month’s allowance toa fair of fancy work, 


the prettiest and gayest girls in New York, that | and, in fact, forgot all about the matter. 


winter; she was n 
siastic nature. 


d, too, for her warm, enthu- 


On Mrs. Hipps remarking afterwards that “the 
girl cared for nothing but hoarding pennies, like 


“Why, what’s the matter, Ann? It is Ann?” | all of the Scotch-Irish,’’ Hester was very thank- 
ful that she had not squandered any money upon 
her. 

“A selfish love of money is so apt to lead to 
dishonesty,” she said, wisely. 


she said, stopping. 
“It’s only a dindle in my side, Miss Hester.’ 
Hester repressed a smile. 
“You ought to see a doctor, and not work so 


| 
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At that moment Ann was dusting the jewel-] Ann turned her eyes on her. The light was! the same low tone. “I am the President of this| beaming as graciously as ever, though Tom 


boxes and other precious trifles on Hester’s 
dressing-table. She had been down to the doc- 
tor’s the night before, and he had told her the 
only chance for life was change of climate. 

“In Minnesota you may live for many years, 
but I will not ensure your life here for as many 
months,” he said, having a curt way of putting | 
things. 

Ann held one glittering ring after another in 
her hand. The price of one would bring her 
mother and Dan to her, and give them a chance 
for a long, happy life together. She laid them 
down. It did not once occur to her to steal | 
them. But she would speak to Hester, and tell 
her story. 

She would ask the girl to whom money was of 
so little value, to lend her what she needed. She 
could not die! She caught by the door-post as 
she went out, to keep herself from falling. She 
was young, and life was so sweet! O God! she 
could not die! 

Hester, coming up the hall, motioned her 
haughtily aside. She was a generous girl, and 
she fancied this miserly servant began to show 
her avarice in her face. Her features were 
pinched, and her eyes had a hungry, starving 
look. But Ann stood still. 

“I’ve been to see a doctor, Miss Hester,’ she 
said, “and he says—he says the time is short. I 
thought I’'d ask you to lend me some money.” 

“Lend cried Hester, angrily. 
“If you asked ine to give it to you I should un- 
derstand you.” 





you money!” 


“None of my kin were ever beggars,’ said 
Ann, in the same dry, hard tone into which she 
had fallen in the very extremity of her excite- 
ment. “I’d pay it back, with interest, Miss Hes- 
ter.” 

Hester passed her without a word. 

“To be taken for a money-lender!”’ she cried, 
flushed and angry, when she had reached her 
own room. ‘The insolence of it!’ 

The next day, at church, it happened that the 
sermon contained these words: 

“We are too apt to look upon the people we 
employ as mere trading, sweeping, cooking ma- 
chines, and to carry our sympathy and charity 
over their heads to the unknown heathen, or to 
a vague object called humanity. Yet, perhaps 
at our own table, in our shops, or kitchens, God 
has placed some human soul in desperate need, 
and has given to us the chance of carrying to it 
the bread of life.” 

“f wonder what that poor Ann wanted yester- 
day,” thought Hester, remorsefully. “Ill find 
her, and ask.” 

But Grace Faleoner waylaid her after church, 
and took her home to dine, and the next day she 
went over to Brooklyn for a month’s visit. 

When she came back her first question was for 
Ann. 

“QO, that Furlong girl!’ said Mrs. Hipps. 
“She was taken sick and removed to the hospi- 
tal.” 

“Why was she not kept here?’ 

“Dear me, Miss Deems! what an idea! With 
your mamma sick, and the house full of visi- 
tors, to add a consumptive patient to the load on 
my shoulders!” 

“Has she friends to nurse her?” 

“Why, of course; at least, 1 suppose so. 
Irish always are found in gangs. But it was the 
unluckiest thing! She was an excellent cham- 


The 


| looked at Ann ina dumb, cold terror. 





bermaid, and the house has been full of company 
ever since she left.” 

“Mamma,” said Hester, going to her mother’s | 
room, “I should like to go to find Ann Furlong.” 
“In a hospital! Why, child, you would bring 
home some horrible disease, as a certainty! You 
are deranged to think of it! The girl has her | 

own people, no doubt.” 

It was a month before Hester's somewhat un- | 
certain and frosty sense of duty carried her | 
through all obstacles to the hospital. 

“Furlong? Ann? Yes, there is such a pa- | 
tient,” said the resident physician, referring to | 
his book. ‘No, 42. Show the lady to No. 42.” | 

“This patient will not live over to-night,” said | 
the nurse, as she ushered Miss Deems through | 
the ward. 

“She has had friends,—kinsfolk to care for 
her?” said Hester, 

She felt as though a tight hand clutched her 
throat. 

“No one, madam, She has been quite alone. 
A good, pious girl, I think.” 

Hester, rosy and radiant in her youth and 
beanty and costly dress, stood looking down at 
the poor shadow of a woman who lay dying on | 
the bed, and then sank on her knees beside her. 

“God forgive me!” she cried. “It is I who 
was to blame. It was I, Ann. O God forgive | 
me!” 

“Hush!” said the nurse, calmly, “You dis- | 
turb her. She is very weak.” 
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almost gone from them. | 


“You did not understand,” she said, feebly. | 
“It was for mother and Dan I wanted to borrow | 


Library Association, and I am here in the Libra- 
ry just now to see to some repairs myself. Iam 
very particular about the books, very particular 


a 
—__. 


thought he appeared just a little nervous, 
He patted Tom on the shoulder again, and at 
once set him to blacking his boots. By the time 


the money. But it’s too late now. O, if I could indeed. Iam having some of them bound over | this was done, he had drawn another book from 
only see mother once more! And Danny! my | again, and I want somebody to carry them from | his pocket, and concealed it in Tom’s box, 


little Danny!”’ 

“That is her cry night and day,” whispered | 
the nurse. ‘Never mind, you will see mother 
and Dan some time, Ann,” quietly wiping a tear 
from her eyes. 

But there were no tears in Hester’s eyes. She 
She be- 
gan to drag at the jewels on her arm. 

“One of them would have saved her life,” she 
said to the nurse. “But I did not think—I did 
not think.” 

“You are nervous and agitated,” said the wom- 
an. “It grows dark, too. You had better go. 
You can really be of no use to the patient.” 

“J will come in the morning,” said Hester, 
standing over the bed, shivering. “Ann! good- 
by, Ann.” 

“She does not hear you,’ said the nurse, ar- 
ranging the sheet. ‘You need not return in the 
morning. She will be gone long before.” 

Hester went out sobbing. But the poor ser- 
vant-girl did not see her. She lay with a smile 
on her white lips, for it seemed to her that the 
time had come for her to go to the country where 
it is always summer, and where her mother and 
Dan soon should follow her. 


ee 
For the Companion. 


TOM’S ADVENTURE. 


One dismal afternoon, late in the fall, a young 
boot-black, box in hand, was moping gloomily 
along the sidewalk, near one of the large Library 
buildings of New York. 

From the sky the heavy clouds were weeping 
a cold, November drizzle. The walks and pave- 
ments were slippery with wet, and the eaves of 
all the houses dripped with a changeless patter, 
patter, that to the boy with nothing to do, 
seemed likely to keep on forever. 

It had rained steadily for three days, and in 
all that time Toy, the boot-black, had not had 
a single “shine.”” Men did not care to have their 
boots polished in such weather. 

He had spent his last cent yesterday for his 
dinner. Since that he had eaten nothing, and it 
was evident that he could earn no more money 
till the weather changed. 

Tom had reason enough to feel gloomy. He 
was beginning to think where he could get a 
broom to sweep the crossings with. As. he 
moved slowly along, revolving this and other 
plans in his mind to earn a dinner, he came op- 
posite the great Library door, and heard some 
one calling him. He turned, and, looking up the 
broad stone steps, saw a gray-haired gentleman 
standing at the entrance of the Library. 

“Shine, sir?’’? exclaimed Tom, and he darted 
straight up the steps. 

The man smiled, and opened the door wider. 
“Come in, my boy,” said he. “I want to speak 
to you.” 

Impressed by the kind tone, Tom dashed off 
his cap and walked in. 

He found himself in a lofty corridor, walled 
with stone. No other person was there but him- 
self and the man who had called him. The man 
shut the door, and looked at the boy steadily for 
a moment, and said,— 

“You're an honest boy, I think.” 

Tom twisted his cap, and looked down to the 
little box of “tools” in his left hand, and did not 
reply. 

“T can always tell an honest boy when I see 
one,” cantinued the other: ‘An honest boy is 
shy, and he doesn’t say much. Yes, you’re hon- 
est, I think. Here, here’s something for you,” 
and he held out fifty cents. 

Tom seized it eagerly. ‘“Thankee, sir!’’ said 
he, and thrust the money into his pocket. 

“Right! 


An honest boy likes money. You 
like money. 


Therefore you are an honest boy.” 

The old gentleman chuckled and looked over 
his glasses. Tom blushed, but somehow did ac- 
cept the logic. 

“Eh! blushing? Well, well, there’s another 
sign. For one to be trusted anywhere, give me 
a boy that blushes. A boy that doesn’t blush 
most likely is a rascal.” Tom got redder. 

“He’s a queer old peep,” thought he. 

“Now,” continued the gentleman, in a lower 
voice, “you give my boots a shine, and while 
you're at work I’ll talk to you.” 

And the boy unloaded his brushes and black- 
ing, and fell to polishing with a will, at the same 
time wondering what his odd customer intended 
by all this flattery and unusual friendliness. 

“LT want you to do something for me,” said the 
old gentleman, stooping down and speaking in 


here to the bookbinder’s. I’ve been looking for 
a good, honest boy to do it, and you’re just to 
my liking. I shall want my boots polished every 
afternoon at three o’clock, and you can come 
here, and I will let you do the blacking, and at 
the same time give you the book that I wish you 
to carry to the binders. You can put it right 
into your box carefully, and it will go as safe 
and dry as an express bundle. You see?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Tom, putting the last touches 
to his customer’s boot, “‘I see.”’ 

“Of course you do,” said the gentleman, with 
alaugh. “You’re a bright boy, that’s the rea- 
son. Now for every book that you’ll carry that 
way, I’ll give you a quarter of a dollar, and pay 
you another quarter for the “shine.’’ It will be 
a first-rate bargain for you. In fact, you can’t 
earn so much anywhere else in so little time. It 
wont be necessary to let anybody see you take 
the books; indeed, I think I should be careful not 
to, if I were you, because people might think you 
had taken them without leave, and that would 
make trouble. I wouldn’t get you into trouble 
for any thing; not for my hand.” 

And the old gentleman shook his head, and 
patted Tom on the shoulder. 

“When shall I come first, sir?” 

“O, well, we can begin now. I have a little 
book with me this very moment. I’?—— 

Just here a door in the lower part of the Li- 
brary opened, and the speaker waited while 
some person passed out through theentry. Tom 
thought this sudden silence was singular, and he 
instinctively looked up to his companion with 
something like a stare. 

“Polish a little more on the instep, there,” 
quoth the old gentleman, in an altered tone. 

As soon as the outer door swung to, and they 
were alone again, he resumed, “I can lay it in 
your box here, so, with your things, and you can 
carry it with the cover down, all snug.” And 
slipping a small old leather-covered book from 
his pocket as Tom finished his work he hastily 
showed the boy how to pack it out of sight. 

“There, that’s all right. Now if you’ll—no, 
stop,” he reflected. “I wont have you take them 
to the book-bindery directly. You take them to 
that place;’’ and he gave Tom a card, on which 
was written a certain number and a certain 
street. 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Tom, once more. 

“And to-morrow come again, and you may 
black my boots, and I'll give you a book, and 
also fifty cents. You'll oblige me, and [’ll oblige 
you, and we’ll be firm friends. Ha, ha, ha!” 

And the old gentleman patted Tom’s back, and 
gently pushed him towards the door. “But don’t 
say any thing about this, and don’t fail to carry 
the book to the proper place. Promise to be 
careful;”? and the gentleman smiled. 

And Tom, whose head was full of ideas, readily 
replied, “I'll carry it safe, sir.” And Tom did so. 

The more Tom reflected upon this whole affair, 
the more thoughtful he became. He was sharp 
and keen, and it was hard to deceive him. 

That night he slept in an old iron boiler that 
had lain for years on a vacant lot in C Street. 
In this rent-free tenement, he and Patsey Regan, 
another boot-black, had contrived to make a bed 
of hay and shavings, that kept them quite com- 
fortable when the weather was not severe. 

No sooner had Tom and his fellow -lodger 
curled into their queer kennel for the night, than 
Tom told Patsey his adventure, but without ex- 
posing his employer’s name. 

“The ould villain!’ exclaimed Patsey, getting 
up on his elbow. 

That was pretty nearly what Tom thought. 

“He’s makin’ a cat’s paw of ye. He’s stalin’ 
the buks, and that’s a way-lic:hus ov pettin’. ’- 
home. He don’t have ’em ‘bound.’ That’s all 
blarney.” 

“But he’s the President,’ said Tom. 

“The Prisident! ‘O bother! He’s a clark, or 
somethin’. To think ov him callin’ a poor b’y 
from the strate, and makin’ him run the risk! 
Ye might be tuk up for doin’ his dirty work. 
O myyI’d like to fix him!’ And, in the heat of 
his indignation, Patsey gave the side of the old 
boiler a whack. 

“And what would you do?” asked Tom. 

Patsey was for going out and telling the first 
policeman. But Tom was longer-headed. He 
knew that he must have more certain evidence 
of the old gentleman’s dishonesty than he could 
| show yet. The two boys talked over the matter, 
| and finally agreed upon a line of action. 

Tom appeared the next day at the Library 
promptly at four, P. M., and waited for his new 
| patron. Presently the old gentleman came down, 





| “Carry it just where you did the other one, 
my boy,” said he; and then he gave him some 
;more money, and dismissed him with a compli. 
| ment for his faithfulness. 
| As Tom passed out of the door, he made a sign 
| to Patsey, who by agreement was sitting on a 
| step not far off, and Patsey nodded a little, but 
| did not move. 

At half-past four Patsey did move, for he saw 
|the old gentleman whom Tom had described 
come out of the Library alone. He followed him 
That night the two boys met again in the old 
boiler. 
| “Guess we've got him,” said Tom. 
| “Ye’re right,” said Patsey. “I waited fur him 
| two hours, and then he come out and wint to 

the place where ye was tould to lave the book, 
| And I seed him come out ag’in with the book un. 
| der his arrum, and he wint sthraight home, car. 
| ryin’ it—the ould fox!” 

Pleased with their success thus far, the boys 
‘laid their plans for to-morrow and fell asleep, 
To-morrow came, and in the afternoon Tom again 
repaired to the Library with his boot-blacking 
box. The old gentleman appeared, smiling, but 
in something more of a hurry than usual. 

“Here you are,” said he. “Here’s the little 
polisher. Never mind the boots now, but here's 
the fifty cents, and here’s the book. Take it to 
the same place, and mind and say nothing 
about it.” 
| He put the book in Tom’s box exactly as he 
| had done on the day before. 

‘And how is business to-day, lad ?”’—in a jok. 
ing tone. “How is young Honesty? How goes 
the tuneful brush to-day,eh? Ha, ha! See him 
blush” —— 

“You are the one who ought to blush, sir.” 
said a dignified voice from behind. 

Pale as ashes, the terrified old man turned 
and saw the chief librarian, and a policeman 
enter from a side-room, while Patsey Rega, 
grinning, brought up the rear. 

“Sir,” said the librarian, bending upon the 
culprit a look of severity, “you have been detect. 





y; 
ed in a flagrant theft, and we now believe you to 
be the person who has been stealing books from 
this library for the past two years. Your apart- 
ments must be searched (the old man turned 
paler still), and: the proofs against you will soon, 
I fear, be clear and convincing. These two hor- 
est boys, one of whom you endeavored to make 
your tool, have had the wit to catch you, and 
they shall be rewarded as they deserve. Police 
man, take him into custody.” 

There was no appeal. The old man wept and 
begged for forgiveness, but the librarian was in- 
exorable. Both Tom and Patsey felt uncomfor 
table, but the librarian reassured them. 

“You have done well,’”’ said he. . “You have 
| been true and faithful to what was right, and 
| you deserve praise too, for the shrewdness of 
| your management. Come with me;’ and, 80 
saying, he led them out of the hall. The old 
man was taken away by the officer; but on at- 
count of his age, and his past services as assist- 
ant-librarian—which office he had held in the 
library—he was never tried, though of course 
he was made to restore all the books he had 
stolen. 

Tom and Patsey were led into the Library, 
and were not only rewarded for what they had 
done, but found also in the librarian a ward 
counsellor and true friend. 


+o . 


THE SPIDER AND THE LIZARD. 


I was, says a writer in Hardwicke’s Science Gossip, 
one day, lately, walking in the fields when, beins 
weary, I laid myself on the grcss. in such a position 
“fhat, my neaa just surmounting the crest of a hillock 
I could watch with ease all that passed on the other 
side without exposing myself to view. I was thus 
enabled to look across the grass, and my eyes ¥4 
dered over the tortuous labyrinth and the tufts of 
herbage. 

I saw the ants pass and repass in the forest of 
flowery turf. I saw numerous Pentatomes, vale 
gated like so many harlequins, pursuing the Chry- 
someles, more brilliant than jewels. I followed with 
my eyes the Brachinus and Harpalus seeking the 
protection of the flints that strewed the ground; and 
1 heard the crickets as they sat, each at his threshold, 
singing their songs to the sun. 

When I compared myself with all this tiny world, 
I was positively frightened at my colossal prope” 
tions and the vastness of my limbs. It seemed to™* 
| as though my head had the dimensions of @ hous 
| my eyes were two great windows, and my body, asi 
lay extended over the turf, seemed to cover @ count] 
which could be measured only by leagues! 

I was occupied with these fantastic thoughts, whet 
my eyes were suddenly arrested by the ap) 
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of a large spider, which issued like a spectre from | 
the bosom of the earth. 

At first I saw akind of lid, about the size of a 
small half-penny, slowly raise itself above the sur- 
face of the soil; then some long, hairy legs stretched | 
themselves out from a tube which the lid had pre- 
viously covered with the utmost exactness. 

It seemed as though a fearful phantom were lift- 
ing the rocky cover of its tomb in order to strike 
with sudden horror the conscience of some great 
criminal. 
proach myself with in reference to the world of 
spiders; 80 far, therefore, from recoiling from the 
sight before me, I set myself to examine the matter 
with eager attention. 

The apparition was that of a trap-door spider 
(Mygale cementaria), a species widely spread over 
the south of France, which exhibits in its name the 
wonderful instinct by which it is marked. In fact, 
the Mygale excavates for itself in the soil a deep 
and spacious gallery, the entrance of which it closes | 
by means of a veritable door, which it is impossible | 
to open except by pushing it from the inside. | 

This door, composed of hardened particles of clay, 
held together by silken threads, which the animal 
itself secretes, is very thick and solid. A silken | 
hinge holds it in place, and fixes it to one side of the 
gallery; on the other side there is neither lock nor 
polt, all the ingenuity of the spider not having yet 
reached to these additional means of defence, the 
want of which in this particular instance very nearly 
cost the inmate her life. 

Squatting under the lid, which rested on her back 
as she lay half out of the tube, the spider eagerly 
watched every movement of a delicate lace-wing fly. 
which stalked lazily over the gilded petals of a tre- 
foil. The wings of this lovely insect, so thin and 
transparent that one might believe them to have 
been worked by fairy fingers, reflected glorious hues | 
of Iris herself in the sun’s bright ray, and as they | 
glistened in the spider’s eight dark eyes, evidently | 
did but rouse more strongly her ferocious desires, 

Indeed, the hairy spinner fairly trembled with ex- | 
citement and impatience as the graceful fly moved | 
slowly toward the den, dark and cold as the grave, 
where the spider lay in ambush. 

In another moment it walked into the very jaws of | 
death, when I heard a slight crackling in the dry 
herbage, and then, with a suddenness that made me 
start,a bright green lizard dashed from a tuft of | 
grass and bounded toward the spider. 

Though quite taken by surprise, the latter had just | 
time to avoid the fatal stroke by drawing back with 
arapidity at least equal to that of her enemy, and 
violently closing the lid of her gallery. So near, 
however, was the lizard to seize his prey that the 
toes of his right fore foot were actually caught be- 
tween the door and the side of the tube, and vain 
were the reptile’s efforts to disengage itself, though 
it twisted its lithe body from side to side like one 
possessed. 

Had the spider been able to close the gate of the 
castle with stout bolt and bar, never would our lizard 
have boasted of another victory over spider or insect. 
It must have perished miserably of hunger and ex- 
haustion! 

Meanwhile it strove hard to raise the lid with its 
muzzle, and failing in this after several attempts, it 
managed in the course of its struggle to insert the 
end of its tail into the slight opening made by its 
foot. 

Then for the first time I could see the miserable 
spider doubled up against the wall of its den and 
holding on with all its might by means of its claws 
to the inner face of the silken door, which, however, 
was gradually yielding to the efforts of the enemy. 

I thought it right, therefore, to puta stop without 
delay to the unequal combat. No sooner thought 
than done. From the summit of the hillock on 
which my chin was resting, I emitted a loud brrrrrr! 
Ina second, as once with the great god, Jove,— 


However, I felt that I had nothing to re- | 








“Olympus trembled at my nod!” 


The frightened lizard, in the energy of despair, tore 
its foot from the trap, with the loss of two or three 
toes, and bounding into the grass, disappeared from 
view. 


+> 


STRANGE COINCIDENCE. 


The whole history of “sin found out” can furnish 
few incidents more striking than the following, from 
the Gaudaloupe Times. Circumstantial evidence of 
guilt usually rests in dumb marks and silent corres- 
Pondences; but here a piece of paper spoke the ac- 
cusation in so many words. The crime was perpe- 
trated late one Monday evening, during the progress 
of acamp-meeting in the Cottonwood neighborhood, 
four miles south of Seguin, Texas: 

“On this night, about ten o’clock, Mr. Job Dren- 
han, his wife and daughter, and child of ten years, 
onreturning home from the meeting, were shot by 
Wayside assassins. Drennan was killed; his daugh- 
ter, riding behind hini on the same horse, received 
five wounds, and Mrs. D. received one severe wound. 
The daughter alone saw a man crouched down ina 
fence corner. 

“Next morning Judge Moore held an inquest on 
the body of Mr. Drennan. Among the evidence a 
Piece of gun-wadding was found, but partially 
burned. On opening it, it proved to be a piece of a 
German newspaper. Boot tracks were found and 
followed, leading directly to the homes of old man 
Kunda and his son Fred: 

“These houses were already strengly guarded by 
titizens, whose suspicions fell there, waiting the of- 
fcers’ arrival. At Fred Kunda’s house it was 
asked,— 


“Is Julius here?’ 





| man’s.’ 


a window. 


“Fred answered, ‘No; he’s down at the old 


“But in passing the house Julius was seen through 
The brothers were both arrested. 
“Proceeding to the old man’s, on his mantel-shelf 


On reading the sundered matter now | 


broken line, as follows: ‘And he raised his gun to 
his face and shot him dead.’ 

“Most singular coincidence, though but part ofa 
story in the paper.” 


—- +e 


THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 


They bore him forth, her only son, and dead, 

Herself a widow! The brave, manly arm 

That should have sheltered her from want and harm 
Was coldand powerless. Her last hope fled, 
Out by the city gate she sadly sped, 

To lay him in the quiet sleeping-place 

Where slept his fathers. So, by God’s ~ _ grace, 
Do heroines stand e’en now by grave or bed. 
“Weep not,” the Saviour saith; and though the eye 

Of all around be wet, what time the dear 

Departing one lies stretched on bed or bier 
The cheek of those brave women still is dry. 
Faith points their vision up to God’s blue sky, 

Where lives the miscalled dead. Nay, visions bright, 

In haunted homes, through the still solemn night, 

Act o’er this scene at Nain. The lost ones are so nigh! 


—_——_ ++ 
For the Companion. 
THE LOST TRAIL. 


By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens, 
Author of ‘The Marvellous Country,” etc., ete. 
CHAPTER IX. | 
We remained in camp but one day after Juanita’s | 
departure, and on the following morning bade adieu | 
to Fort Fillmore, and once more started on our jour- | 
ney. > 

We crossed the Rio Grande, and found ourselves | 

in the celebrated Mesilla Valley, one of the most 
fertile and productive in the known world, | 
The town of Mesilla has a population of about fif- | 





year 1850, by colonists from Chihuahua. All culti- | 
vation of the land in this portion of New Mexico is | 
by irrigation. As it was the first time that Hal had 
seen it practised, he urged so earnestly to be al- 
lowed to remain for a time to watch the operation 
that I consented. Ned concluded to stop with him. 
We encamped upon the high lands about twenty 
miles west of Mesilla, that we might get an early 
start, in order to reach Cook’s Springs the following 
night. 
Just at twilight a guard, who had been stationed 
back on the road about a quarter of a mile, came 
riding furiously into camp. His swarthy face was 
almost white from fright, as he shouted at the top of 
his voice,— 
“Los Indios! los Indios! Los Apaches!” 
In an instant the quiet camp became a scene of the 
utmost confusion. Jerry’s first thought was for the 
animals, mine was for the absent boys. I stationed 
the men at what I deemed the best points for de- 
fence, and Jerry, as soon as he had secured the ani- 
mals, hastened to my side. We then called the Mex- 
ican who had given the alarm, and found that the 
fellow had really not seen anything, but had heard 
strange noises that he believed came from Apaches. 

Jerry volunteered to ride back and ascertain, if 
possible, the cause of the disturbance. He had 
scarcely been gone five minutes before one of the 
Mexicans rushed toward me, saying,— 

“Don Jerry is shouting to El Senor from the rise 
of ground out back upon the road.” 

Springing upon my horse I rode rapidly toward 
the rise of ground, when the sight that met my gaze 
almost convulsed me with laughter. 





Ned was 


Coming up the road were the boys. 
mounted upon his pony, and was trying to lead Hal’s 
mule. Like most Spanish mules, the animal had a| his blanket for the night, we found that Hal had | color to suit the most tropical fancy. 


will of its own,and would not be led, but pulled 
back so strongly upon the lariat, which Ned had at- 
tached tothe pommel of his saddle, that the pony 
could scarcely move a step. 

Hal’s coat was off. 
and sweat, and he was tugging at a lariat drawn 
tightly over his shoulder. At the end of the lariat 
was a small black bear, scarcely more than a cub. 
The animal insisted upon squatting on his haunches. 
In that position Hal was dragging him through 
the dust, the creature all the while expressing his 
disapprobation by low, snarling growls of defiance, 
and a vigoreus shaking ef himself between each 
growl. 








His face was black with dust | 





“I wish you’d take this rascally bear,”’ said Hal. 


| was found a torn German newspaper. To the rent | “And won’t you take this plaguy mule?” ex- 

| in it was applied the piece of gun-wad, which fitted | claimed Ned. 

| precisely. 
brought together, to further test the connection | Jerry and I could not help laughing at their ludi- 

| proper, it proved complete. The interpreter read a 


Both looked so distressed and tired that although 


crous situation, we nevertheless pitied them. 


“Why, where in the world did you get that bear, 
Hal?” said I. 

“Get him? I bought him of a Mexican at Mesil- 
la, and I’m going to take him to California with me 
fora pet. He’s tame.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Ned, “if you don’t get him 
along faster than you have to-day you'll die of old 
age before you get there. We've been ever since 
eleven o’clock getting here, and I’m so hungry and 
tired I can hardly sit on my horse.” 

“Pooh!” retorted Hal, “this is nothing. You 
ought to be taken prisoner by the Apaches if you 
want to know what ’tis to be hungry and tired. © 

“How much did you pay for him?” inquired I. 

“Fifteen dollars,” answered Hal. 

“What!” ejaculated Jerry. “Fifteen dollars? I’ve 
a notion to go back to Mesilla and give that greaser 
a thrashin’ for swindling of yer. The bar won’t be 
nothin’ but a bother, and he aint worth fifteen cents! 
Mebbe, though, he’ll do for fresh meat.” 

“He won’t be any bother, and you shan’t use him 
for meat! He’s just as tame as he can be. See 
here, now,” said Hal, approaching the bear and at- 
tempting to put his hand upon its head. But Brain 
snapped so viciously at him that the boy jumped 
back in dismay, exclaiming, “‘Poor fellow! he’s aw- 
ful tired, I suppose!”’ 

“Yes,” said Jerry, “he’ll be wus, though, afore 
you git him to Californy. You'll have to lead him 
every step of the way. He shan’t be hitched to no 
wagon, for the mules has got all the load they want 
to draw, now. But Ireckon we'd better be gettin’ 
back to camp, or the men’ll think we’ve all been 
took by the ’Paches.” 


Supper was soon dispatched, after we reached 
teen hundred persons, and was first settled in the | camp, the events of the day talked over, and we 


“turned in,” and in a short time were fast asleep. 


In the middle of the night we were awakened by 


the most agonizing yells and screams. 


Springing to my feet, I recognized Patsey’s voice 


my tent. 

As soon as he recognized me he fell upon his knees, 
and crossing himself, besought me, in heartrending 
tones, to “‘protict him, for the Blissid Vargin’s sake. 
The divil himself, your honor; has intered the camp, 
and he got into bed wid me, to ate me up intirely!” 

All the time the boy was howling, and holding one 
hand under his arm, while he protested if I'd save 
him this time he’d “niver stale another ciut’s worth 
as long as he lived, sure!” 

The whole camp was roused. No one appeared to 
understand the cause of Patsey’s outbreak, and Hal 
finally suggested that “he’d been dreaming.” 

“Dramein’ is it! I wish it had been dramein’ I 
wuz. Boo! hoo! Didn’t I sae him with ‘me own 
eyes, shure?” 

After we had partially quieted his fear he was able 
to tell us that as he was “slapein’ paceably, he all 
ov a suddint felt somethin’ in bed wid him that wuz 
a swallowin’ him intirely. A big black thing was 
lyin’ right by the side ov him, that wuz jest a suckin’ 
him in whole, for he had his arrm in his throat 
clane up to his elbow!”’ 





and asI hurried in the direction of the sounds, I 
met the boy, half dead with fright, rushing toward 





and the snarling bear and the obstinate mule, had | Hal having persuaded Jerry to permit him to fasten 
been heard on the still twilight air fora long dis- | his bear to the hind wagon, we were on the road an 
tance by the guard, and mistaken for the approach 
of a party of Apaches. 


hour before sunrise. 

We encamped that night at Cook’s Springs, and 
the next afternoon, about three o’clock, reached the 
Mimbris River, where, with good water and plenty 
of grass, we made a delightful halt. 

Hal and Ned went out hunting, and in a very 
short time returned with three fine, fat turkeys, 
which were soon cooking after the most approved 
style, in one of the large camp kettles that adorned 
our fire. 

After supper I called Hal to my side, and told him 
that Jerry and I wanted to hear the story of his ad- 
ventures among the Apaches, When we were all 
comfortably seated around our fire, he commenced 
as follows: 

“When Anastacio and myself started for Fort Da- 
vis we had not been on the road fifteen minutes be- 
fore five Indians surprised us from a thicket by the 
roadside. They followed up their attack so briskly 
that before we had time to think, they had taken 
our revolvers and tied our hands behind us. Then 
they put us upon two of their horses. Two of the 
Indians mounted ours, and we travelled over the 
roughest country I ever saw in my life, until day- 
break, when they stopped at a spring to water the 
animals, 

“Here they stripped us of most of our clothes. 
We were put bare-backed upon our horses, and 
made to ride until near noon, when they again 
stopped for a few minutes. 

“T noticed that whenever the band halted one of 
the Indians always rode to the top of the hill near 
us, and there remained on the lookout until we were 
ready to again start. 

“We had been at this last place but a few minutes 
when the lookout signalled, and in a short time 
eight more Indians, with Juanita, joined us, 

She was very tired and very much frightened, and 
I tried to comfort her as well as Tcould. While I 
was talking to her, a great greasy-looking Indian 
|; came up, aud putting the muzzle of my own revoly- 
er to my head, made signs that if I spoke’? —— 

Here Patsey came running up, yelling at the top 
of his voice,— 

“The bear’s gone! the bear's gone!’ 
Hal jumped to his feet, exclaiming,— 

“Which way did he go?” And without waiting 
for a reply, darted off in search of him, 

To be continued. 
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For the Companion. 


A DAY AT WESTBOROUGH. 


The State Reform School, about two miles and a 
half from the village of Westborough, contains a 
peculiarly interesting family. 

It is interesting to taxpayers, to philanthropists, to 
students of human nature, and to theorizers on social 
crime; and it is interesting to me because it is full 
of boys, and I know that boys will be boys every- 
where, especially here. 

The school building is a fine, commodious edifice of 
brick, “beautiful for situation,’ even as I saw it in 
its winter surroundings. With all the trees in full 
foliage, the fields and hill-sides clothed'with grass 
and grain, and the lake below sparkling in a summer 
sun, I can fancy no sweeter landscape anywhere. 

At the date of my visit it had three hundred and 
» | thirty-five inmates, from nine to twenty-two years of 
age. 

The majority are Irish, with a sprinkling of ‘“col- 
or’ here and there. Nearly all come from the city 


police courts, convicted of-ecrime, though a few vil- 
lage boys are found here, who have proved too wild 
and mischievous to be either useful or ornamental 
at home. 

Politely attended by the excellent Superintendent, 
Col. Shepherd, We went first to see the dormitories. 
Every thing was spotlessly neat there. Some of the 
night occupants of those nice beds are young 
“Arabs,” who never knew what it was to sleep ina 
bed before. 

Passing from these rooms, we saw seventy solitary 
cells, with their little barred windows. These are 
for the “hard cases,” and suggested desperate deeds, 
possible even to boys. We visited the hospital wards, 
and found them empty. None of the inmates of the 
school were sick, and only two at all indisposed, 
These two we understood were slightly disabled by 
injuries received at play. Connected with the hos- 
pital department is a clean, sheltered little room, 
devoted to the very sick, and where now and then a 
darkened life goes out, amid ministries of kind 
hands. 





“It’s that cub of a bear!”’ exclaimed Ned, inter- 
rupting Patsey’s story. | 

At the sound of the word bear all of Patsey’s fears | 
returned, with renewed power, and he again com-| 
menced calling for “protiction,” in frantic tones, 

Going to the wagon under which Patsey had spread 





| tied the bear near it. Getting rested from the fa- 

tigue of his forced journey, the animal had crawled 
| beneath the wagon, and, attracted by the warmth 
of the blankets, he had placed himself by the side of 
the sleeping boy, and finding his hand uncovered, 
commenced licking it. 

Patsey, thus awakened, had seen the creature’s 
glaring eyes and shaggy black coat, and not know- | 
ing, in his fright, what it was, concluded his Satanic 
Majesty had come for him, on account of his many 
| sins and transgressions. 

Order was at last restered, and we retired once | 
| mere, to be awakened some hours later by Jerry’s | 
| voice, calling the men to prepare for the day’s jour- | 


| 





In the first working-room we found some forty 
boys engaged in darning stockings, making vests, 
coats, pants, caps and shirts. Every cloth garment 
worn by the boys is made and repaired in this room. 
A knitting-machine in one corner was manufactur- 
ing a pair of mittens, and gay enough they were in 


Variety of dress is allowed here. There is no 
“prison uniform,” though, for convenience, the boys 
are dressed alike. 

In the next work-room boys from twelve to six- 
teen years were engaged in weaving cane into the 
bottoms of rocking chairs. Among these is the Ac- 
ton murderer. He is a small boy, not looking more 
than ten years, with a well-shaped head, but a heavy 
eye and an exceedingly sullen look. He is said to be 
generally quiet, giving little trouble, but liable to 
occasional paroxysms of rage. 

In the last work-shop we saw the eldest, worst, and 
most ill-looking boys of the school. These, also, 
were occupied in cane-weaving. Tall follows, some 


The strange medley of noises caused by the boys, | ney. Our breakfast was soon cooked and eaten, and | of them men in size, it would be difficult to finda 
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more unpromising lot, with their low, retreating 
foreheads, heavy necks and evil faces. Intellect 
seemed to have been left out in the making of 
these boys. Brutality showed, fully developed, 
in them all. Here are Cains, whose foreheads 
need no additional brand from the wrathful fin- 
ger of God. 


On the countenances of these bad boys not 
only the record of their own vices stands revealed, 
but proof of the depravity of generations of an- 
cestors. Robbery and manslaughter are among 
the crimes for which this “senior class” are un- 
der sentence. One savage-looking youngster was 
pointed out as having distinguished himself by 
the fiercest resistance of the officer who arrested 
him. 

Perhaps the best face in the room belonged to 
the fellow known as “the English pickpocket,” 
and the best head. This fellow had a bright 
brown eye that could look at you, which is more 
than could be said of the rest. Theft is the of- 
fence which sends to the State Reform School the 
majority of its inmates. 

Stealing and lying are the branches of educa- 
tion which they have followed up more faithful- 
ly than any other, and in which, sad to say, too 
many of them have been trained. 

Great pains is taken here to teach them respect 
for each others’ property. Each boy is encour- 
aged to keep his own comb and brushes in a lit- 
tle rack over his own towel, and taught in vari- 
ous ways to love and defend the sacredness 
of individual proprietorship. To accustom the 
young professional thieves to keep their hands 
off others’ things is a more important object 
than even personal cleanliness. 

One juvenile rascal got up in the night and 
“borrowed” a new pair of pants belonging toa 
fellow-convict—a strong illustration of irresisti- 
ble habit, for he must have known that conceal- 
ment was impossible. He had the honor of wear- 
ing a pair of pants made of striped bed-ticking 
asa memento of his deed, and a warning to re- 
spect property rights in future. 

“But,” you may ask, “if these boys are so 
hopelessly bad, why is this called a ‘reform 
school’ ?”’ 


It must be confessed that little can be done for 
many of these larger boys. You would have to 
blot out their ancestry to give them much of a 
chance, Viciousness is in their very blood. But 
six hours in the work-shop, four hours in the 
school-room, good food, pure air, surroundings 
of natural beauty, cleanliness and wholesome 
discipline are the best means available. And 
there is a still more satisfactory and encouraging 
feature of the work. 

Three farm-houses are connected with the in- 
stitution, accommodating thirty boys each, to 
which inmates are “promoted” from the main 


building, and where they are surrounded by al- | 


most the atmosphere and influences of a refined 
Christian home. The improved physiognomy 
and bearing of these “trust boys,” as they are 


called, is strikingly apparent. Many of them are 


and moral advancement of this more hopeful 
class. Some of these painted mottoes were in the 
form of rebuses, and all are very skilfully done. 
Such confidence is felt in the “trust boys,” 
that daily some one of their number is sent to 
the village for the mail, and several together are 
occasionally allowed to take a ramble without 
guards. During a ramble a short time ago, one 
of the boys found a five-dollar bill, which he ad- 
vertised. The owner proved to be only a little 
boy, who had lost his chicken money, but its 
honest restoration was a pleasant incident to re- 
member of the Westborough boys. 
There isa kind of chivalry among the mem- 
bers of this school, that some more innocent lads 
might copy with profit. To play tricks upon a 
lady teacher is condemned by their code of hon- 
or; but the gentlemen teachers must look out for 
themselves. They are by no means denied their 
sports, and regular play-hours are given, as in 
other schools. 
The out-door frolics are free and unrestrained, 
except that an observant officer is always present 
to prevent the much-coveted fun of a fight. 
Checkers and dominos seemed to be favorite in- 
door amusements, and a library of three thou- 
sand volumes affords abundant reading matter 
to those who are bookishly inclined, 


We stayed till the boys’ work was done, and 
their frolic over, and then we were entertained 
by some singing that was really excellent. With 


away, praying that the seed sown here in these 
young but misguided minds might bear fruit in 
lives of honor and usefulness. J.B. L. 
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THE GREAT ICE GORGE. 

A few weeks ago we referred to the extreme 
severity of the cold during the past winter. At 
that time one consequence of the low tempera- 
ture was not foreseen. Ordinarily, the cause of 
great floods is a heavy fall of rain, or a sudden 
thaw when there has been a large accumulation 
of snow. This year, one of the most remarkable 
floods ever known, was caused indirectly by the 
cold weather during the early part of February, 
although, of course, a storm and a thaw contrib- 
uted to it. 

Near Port Jervis—at the point where the cor- 
ners of the States of New Jeresy and Pennsylva- 


| About the middle of March the warm sun and 
| copious rains started the upper ice. The water 
| in the river began to rise. Higher and higher it 
|mounted. The lower street of the town be- 
;came flooded. Only the upper stories of the 
houses along the banks were free from water. 
The whole village was in danger of being carried 
away. Just then the gorge broke, the ice-dam 
was rent, and the water rushed furiously on its 
| way down the river. The town was saved, but 
| the injury to property was very great; but no 
| lives were lost. 
| There was a flood, also, on the Susquehannah 
| River at the same time. Many railroad bridges, 
| with much other property, were swept away. In 
' this case, also, the people in the neighborhood had 
been warned of danger, and the waters passed 
away without the loss of a single human life. 
| In years past there have been other floods at 
| Port Jervis, and sometimes they have bronght 
| destruction to the inhabitants of the valley of 
| the Delaware. In 1845 there was one in the au- 
tumn. This carried away the products of all the 
gardens in the neighborhood. At that time the 
dam was formed of underbrush and pumpkins, 
| which collected in such quantities, it is said, that 
| the farmers carried them away by the cartload. 
A few years before, when all the other members 
of three families, living on an island, were swept 
away, one man clung for two whole days and 
nights, to the branches of a tall birch tree, and 
was at last rescued in an almost frozen condition 
by a daring neighbor. 

Something may be done to lessen the ravages 
of such floods, but it is not in the power of man, 
under such circumstances as we have described, 
to restrain their mighty forces, or prevent their 
ruthless assaults. 

——__ +o — —__ -—— 
GOD’S GOODNESS. 


We see Thy hand—it leads us, it supports us; 
We hear Thy voice—it counsels and it courts us; 
And then we turn away—and still Thy kindness 
Pardons our blindness. 


And still Thy rain descends, Thy sun is glowing, 
Fruits ripen round, flowers are beneath us blowing, 
And as if man were some deserving creature, 

Joy covers nature. BowRIne. 


~~ 
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OUR FOREIGN POPULATION. 








| If you should happen to find yourselves, some 
| pleasant morning, on a certain little wharf near 
thanks for the courtesies shown us, we went) the Battery, in New York, you would be very 


| likely to see a curious and interesting sight. 


seek a new aitd more comfortable home. 
| What a strange, motley throng they are 


coarse and homely fabrics. 
bent with age and care; and you cannot but pity 
these, who, thus late in life’s journey, are driven 
by poverty to leave the soil where they have so 
| long existed, to find among strangers less hard- 
ship in their declining years. 

Many of the women have young babies; these 
babies you need not pity so much. For life is 
all before them; they bring hither no dear mem- 
ories of the old, beloved home; their hearts have 


On this wharf is a small round building, with 
a cupola; and here it is that the hundreds of em- 
igrants, who arrive every week from Europe, 
land in the country whither they have come to 


There are men, women and children of all ages, 
dressed in all sorts of queer clothes, mostly of 
Old men there are, 


nia, meet the bordef of New York—the Delaware 
River makes a sharp bend. The ice brought by 
the stream to this bend sometimes, becomes 
wedged and jammed together, so as to forma 


not been strained by sad partings; they remem- 
ber no graves, forever left to solitude and neglect; 
while in the new land they may grow up and be 
educated, and prosper, and never know the mis- 
high, deep dam. | eries which have compelled their parents to emi- 

Such was its condition the present year. The | grate. 
extremely cold weather of which we have spok-1 It is the boast of this country that it offers an 
en made the ice, it is said, at this point much | asylum to the poor and oppressed of all nations; 
thicker than ever has been known before. Then | that here may come all who cannot make a liv- 
the rains of the last of February, had brought | ing in Europe, and find work in plenty, and en- 
down to the bend below Port Jervis large quan- | joy every chance and blessing which our own 
tities of ice, where it piled and wedged itself into | native-born people possess. 
an enormous and strangely-shaped mass three; That this privilege is eagerly accepted may be 
miles long, which froze to the hardness of rock. | seen from the great numbers of poor foreigners 

The people on the banks saw that if another | who have sought, and each year continue to seek 
flood was to come, the consequences would be | our shores. About one-sixth of our present pop- 
disastrous, unless the “gorge,”’ as it was called, | wlation are foreign-born; and if we count, also, 
should break. They became greatly alarmed. | the children of foreigners, born here, the two to- 
Their houses were built low down in the valley. | gether probably comprise rather more than a 
If the flood should rise it would overwhelm them. | third of all the inhabitants. 
Accordingly they called to their aid the best en-| About a million and a half foreigners came 
gineering talent they could command to remove | to this country in ten years; or at the rate of 
the gorge. The mass of ice was attacked as if it | One hundred and fifty thousand a year. 
It is interesting to note from how many na- 
; tions, and from how wide a distance these poor 





were rock, and immense amounts of nitro-glycer- | 
ine were used to break it up by blasting. 
Their endeavors were not successful. The ice | emigrants come. Among them are Irish from 


merely changed its position. 


It did not move | Cork and the bogs of Kilkenny, Scandinavians 
down the river. 


Possibly it was somewhat loos-| from that great bleak peninsula on the north of 
ened, so that at last the gorge broke more readi- | Europe, which, on the maps, looks like an enor- 
ly; but it is doubtful whether enough of benefit | mous Roman nose; shrewd Welsh from the pic- 
followed to pay the expense involved. turesque regions westward of England; sturdy 





quick at their studies, and very skilful in the 
use of crayon or pencil. Pictures of horses, carts, 
flowers, shins, as well as the mottoes we saw on 


the walls of their rooms, proved both the mental 


Another duty was undertaken and judiciously | English peasants from the pretty vales of the 
; carried out. All the people were warned of the | midland shires; neat and steady-going Dutch; 
danger that was in prospect, and arrangements | good-natured and plodding Germans; gay-hearted 


— =a 
—_—>= 


| squinting eyes, and hair twisted in long braids 
adown their backs. 
Of these the Irish, as you might guess, are the 
most numerous. There are about two million 
children of Erin in the country, while the Ger. 
mans count a million and a half. 
Next come the English, Scotch and Welch, 
who, together, almost reach the number of eight 
hundred thousand. About half a million Cang- 
dians, not content with their snug, though 
rather chilly home north of us, have come over 
the border and settled in our midst. 
The natives of the southern or Latin countries 
of Europe are less active in emigrating. For in- 
stance, while we have one hundred and fifteen 
thousand Frenchmen, we have only sixteen thou. 
sand Italians (a great many of them organ-grind- 
ers), forty-five hundred Portuguese and thirty- 
five hundred Spaniards. 
Were you to search the United States through 
you could not find more than three hundred and 
fifty Turks; while if you should faithfully count 
every Chinaman, you would discover fifty-five 
thousand of them, and nearly all busily at work 
on cheap wages, but with contented hearts, in 
California. 
The Irish, for the most part, cluster about 
our large cities; very many of the French are to 
be found in Louisiana; the Germans, Dutch and 
Scandinavians are apt to scatter themselves ont 
upon western settlements, and sometimes little 
colonies of them may be found, clearing new 
land, and slowly and patiently building up com- 
fortable homes, and in some cases goodly for 


tunes. 
—_—~+oor———_——"" 


THE POPE AND HIS CARDINALS. 


The present Pope of Rome, Pius IX., will be 
eighty-three years of age on the 13th of next May. 
He has reigned as Pope nearly twenty-nine yearn, 
having been crowned on the 2ist of June, 1846. 

It cannot be expected that he will live much longer; 
and in view of his great age, the question, Who shall 
be his » ist ing one of interest to the 
world, and of especial importance to the church of 
which he is the head. 

The situation of the Pope is very different from 
that which he held when he came to the pontifical 
throne. Then he was a temporal monarch, with do- 
minion over quite a large territory in Italy. Then 
his influence with the great States of Europe was 
very considerable. Austria and France, both strong- 
ly Catholic nations, were then the foremost powers; 
Spain was Catholic and priestridden; even in Prot- 
estant Prussia, the Pope enjoyed a certain suprem- 
acy over the Catholic subjects of the King; Italy 
was still divided and weak. 

Now the Pope has no temporal power except in the 
immediate vicinity of his palace of the Vatican. 
!| France and Austria have been crushed and de- 
stroyed by Prussia. Spain is a prey to civil war. 
Italy is united, and has taken possession of Rome 
itself. Prussia has expelled the Jesuits, and is de- 
priving the Bishops and priests of the chief weap- 
ons of their power. 

The Pope has just created six new Cardinals. 
Among them is the first American who has ever re 
ceived the Cardinal’s “red hat,’? Archbishop Mc- 
Closky, of New York; the able and _ belligerent 
Archbishop Manning, of Westminster; and Prince 
Ledochwski, the Archbishop of Prussian Poland, 
who has been fined and imprisoned by the German 
government for defying the new laws of the empire. 
This creation of new Cardinals is worthy of note, in 
view of the approaching election of a new Pope. 

It is known to our readers that the Popes ar 
chosen by the College of Cardinals, and that this 
choice must be made from among the Cardinals 
themselves. The office of Cardinal is the highest ia 
the Catholic church after that of Pope or Supreme 
Pontiff. 

There are Cardinal Bishops, Cardinal Priests and 
Cardinal Deacons. In all, there are between sist] 
and seventy dignitaries of this rank, holding seats in 
the Sacred College. 

Of these, the large part are and always have beet 
Italians. While there are seven Spanish Cardinals, 
four French, four German, one Belgian, one Irish, 
one English, and one American, there are no less 
than between thirty and forty Italian Cardinals. 

These Cardinals are called the “princes of the 
church,” and are the supreme counsellors of the 
Pope. They wear rich purple robes and red hats, 
and those who reside in Rome are noted for the 
splendor of their palaces and the elegance of their 
coaches and retinues. Nothing could be in deep 
contrast to the simple and holy living of the Apo 
tles, than these modern “princes,” who profess to be 
their successors. 7 ; 

The mode of electing a new Pope is an interesting 
and curious one. After the imposing rites with 
which the dead Pope is buried have been ended, tht 
Cardinals, in full costume, hear mass in St. Peters 
Then they go in a solemn procession to the Vatic™® 
chapel, where the “bull of election” is read tothe 

In the Vatican are a number of cells, one for each 
of the Cardinals. To these cells they repair afte? 
hearing the “bull,” and all the doors of the palace 
are securely locked. Once every day the Cardinals 
leave their cells, hear mass, and deliver their bar 
lots, on which they have written their own names 
and that of the Cardinal for whom they vote, 








| were made for their removal to places of safety | French, dark Italians and Spaniards, Swiss from 
_ 4s soon as the river should begin to rise. 


which they deposit in a chalice that is handed abo" 


| Alpine valleys, and plenty of Chinese, with their ; to recejye them. 
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But one ballot is thus taken every day, until an 
election of Pope is made by one of the Cardinals re- 
ceiving a majority of the college. The ballots are 
always burned in a small furnace after they have 


been counted; and the smoke arising from this 


shows to the excited crowd, which always gathers | 


outside the Vatican, that no election has been made. 
When a day comes on which no smoke appears, it is 
known that a new Pope has been chosen; and this is 


soon confirmed by the appearance of one of the Car- 
dinals on the balcony, who announces the name of | 


the successful candidate. 

This is the ceremony which, before very long, will 
be enacted at the Vatican; and it cannot be doubted 
that very much, in the history of Europe and of 
the Catholic church, depends upon the character of 
him who is chosen to succeed the aged Pius. 

——_+@e—_—__—_—_——_. 


DISGUSTED WITH LAW. 


Many 2 man who has lost a just suit in court will | 


takin strong terms about the uncertainty of law. 
But few have such a good reason for their distrust | 
as Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
ing incident with a flashing eye and strong empha- 
sis, even in his old age. 

He woke one night when a young man in college, 
and saw his clothes slowly disappearing through a 
broken pane in his window. 


ped, and opening the window, sprang out of it in his 
night-dress, and gave chase. The frightened thief 
dropped the clothes, and thought only of escaping. 
But Beecher’s blood was up, and he held on in the 
chase till he grabbed the thief by the collar. When 
the latter attempted to strike, he knocked him down, 
and choked him till he begged for mercy. The thief 
then tried to get a knife out of his pocket, but 
Beecher took it away, and marched him back to col- 
lege in triumph, and made him lie quiet on the floor 
till morning. Then he took him before a justice, 


* told the story with an honest pride at his own prow- 


ess, and waited to see the law do its duty. To his 
unspeakable disgust the justice released the culprit 
because, in the chase, Beecher had lost sight of him 
once round acorner. Beecher was disgusted, and 
inclined to speak sarcastically of the technicalities 
of law after that experience. 

a 


CINDERELLA. 


Our readers are doubtless all familiar with the 
fairy-story of Cinderella, who was transformed into 


aprincess by her fairy god-mother, and was after- | 


wards discovered by the glass slipper she had 
dropped at the ball; and have also doubtless won- | 
dered how a glass slipper could be worn at all, much | 
lessdanced in. Such a shoe would certainly not be 
very comfortable, and when it broke, as it must, 
would be liable to inflict a serious wound. Dr. Bik- 
kers now tells us that Cinderella's slipper was nota 
glass one. 

The first version of the story was, he says, in | 
French, and in repeating it, verre (glass) came by 
nistake to be put for vaire (having the same sound 
nearly), a kind of variegated or spotted fur. The 
slipper, then, was simply a furone. This is the more 
likely, because in former days “fur and other pelt- 
ty’ was forbidden to all but princes and prin- | 
cesses. It was appropriate that the fairy, when she | 
made Cinderella a princess, should give her fur 
shoes—to “‘boot””—and that afterwards the poor girl 
should be recognized, by these shoes, as standing on 
princely footing. 

— 
BENEDICT ARNOLD’S BOYHOOD, 


An old proverb says, “The child is father of the 
man;” and experience proves that the habits of 
early years go with one through life. Benedict Ar- 
nold was the only General in the American Revolu- 
tion who disgraced his country. He had superior 
nilitary talent, indomitable energy, and a courage 
equal to any emergency. 


Washington and Green, inferior only to them in 
ability and achievements. 


But he began life badly, and it is not surprising 


that he ended it in disgrace. When a boy, he was 
detested for selfishness and cruelty. 
in torturing insects and, birds, that he might watch 
their sufferings. He scattered pieces of glass and 
sharp tacks on the floor of the shop he tended, that 
the barefooted boys who visited it might have sore 
and bleeding feet. The selfish cruelty of boyhood 
stew stronger in manhood. It went with him into 
the army. He was hated by the soldiers, and dis- 


‘usted by the officers, in spite of his bravery, and | 


at last became a traitor to his country. 
tm 
AN IMPERIAL LIAR. 


Lord Macaulay wrote a terrible article many years 


‘go on Barere, one of the worst leaders of the French 
Revolution, 





gard for truth. It has since been impossible even | 


fora Frenchman to say a good word for the man | 


thus held up to the odium of the world. 


But Barere will not stand alone among the leaders 
The greatest of them all surpassed him 
in lying, as he surpassed the unlucky Austrian Gen- 
Napoleon will go down to future 
ages as unequalled in the boldness and number of 
The proof is found in his own cor- ; 
"spondence, which is all preserved in the archives | 
The government of Louis Napoleon un- | 
k to publish these letters in full; but after | 


of that day. 
als in strategy. 
his falsehoods. 


of France, 


He used to tell the follow- | 


His room was on the | 
ground floor. Without hesitation he leaped from the | 


The capture of Burgoyne’s | 
amy was due more to Arnold than to Gates; and in | 
the fatal expedition against Quebec, he showed rare | 
powers of leadership. Had his character been equal | 
to his talents, he would have won a place beside 


He took delight | 


It gave abundant proof that Barere | 
Was an unscrupulous liar, without the slightest re- | 


several volumes had appeared, the work was sus- 

pended, for even Louis did not dare to make known 

to the world the duplicity of his uncle. Lying may 
succeed fora time, but in the end it-is certain to 
| fail, as Napoleon failed. 


am 
THE PHYSICIAN’S VIEW. 

A physician looks at diseases from one point of 
view, but the patient considers it from a very differ- 
ent standpoint. What is obnoxious to the patient 
| may be attractive to the doctor, on account of its 

scientific importance. Moore, the poet, tells the 

story of a sick man describing his symptoms to a 

physician. To the patient, these, of course, appeared 

dreadful; but the doctor, as each new item of the 
disorder was told, exclaimed, “‘Charming!’’ “De- 
lightful!”’ “Pray go on!” 

When the patient, somewhat surprised, had fin- 

ished, his medical adviser said, with the utmost 
| pleasure,— 

“Do you know, my dear sir, that you have gota 
| complaint which has been for some time supposed 
| to be extinct ?”’ 

RUFUS CHOATE AND THE BOY. 

Many boys sadly mistake their calling in life; but 
all are not fortunate enough to find it out in as good 
season as this one did: 


It is said that Rufus Choate, the great lawyer, was 
once in New Hampshire making a plea, when a boy, 
the son of a farmer, resolved to leave the plough 
and become a lawyer like Rufus Choate. fre ac- 
cordingly went to Boston, called on Mr. Choate, and 
said to him,— 

“I heard your plea up in our town, and I havea 
desire to become a lawyer like you. Will you teach 
me how?” 

“As well as I can,” said the lawyer. ‘Come in 
and sit down.’ 

Taking down a copy of Blackstone, he said,— 

“Read this until I come back, and I will see how 
you get on.” 

The poor boy began. An hour 
ached; his head and legs ached. 
to study. Every moment became a torture. He 
wanted air. Another hour passed, and Mr. Choate 
came and asked,— 

“How do you get on?” 

“Get on? Why, do you have to read such stuff as 
this?” 

“Yes.” 

“How much of it?” 

“All there is on these shelves, and more,” looking 
about the great library. 

‘‘How long will it take?” 

“Well, it has taken me more than twenty-five 
years.” 

“How much do you get?” 

“My board and clothes.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Well, that is about all that I have gained as yet.” 

“Then,” said the boy, “I will go back to plough- 
| ing. | The work is not near as hand, and it pays bet- 
ter.’ 


assed. His back 
e knew not how 





Senne cn ce 
A FAMOUS SQUASH ROOT, 

The big squash of Amherst Agricultural College 
| farm, which grew so stoutly that it burst several iron 
cages, and finally lifted four thousand one hundred 
and twenty pounds (and of which a plaster cast is 
preserved), had enough roots underground to feed it 
| for its herculean work. 


The squash vine was washed out with its roots by 
the continued use of a garden-hose for twenty-four 
hours, and the whole root system was spread out on 

| a floor and carefully measured. The main branches 

| were each 12 or 15 feet long, and by gree some 

\4 ,000. One of the 70 nodal roots, 4 feet long, had 
480 branches, and a most careful estimate of the 
ramifications of the rootlet based upon the actual 
measurement of the division showed that that squash 
vine had between 15 and 19 miles of roots. Reckon- 
ing the number of days it had been growing (52), it 
was found that it must have made on the average 
1,000 feet per day, and on favorable days about 2,000 
feet. 


Col. Clark, the President of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, says that while this growth was going on, and 
the big squash was expanding and lifting its enor- 
mous burden, great drops of sweat stood all over its 
rough rind, proving that _it felt the great task im- 
posed upon it. 

—— +o 
“NO INJUN THERE.” 

We are inclined to think that the frontiersmen, 
| when they capture ‘‘bad Injuns,”’ do not generally, 
think it necessary to take their photographs, in or- 
der to their future identification. 
trouble their captors long, and are never “reformed” 
and then let go. Still, the Chief in the following in- 
cident may be pardoned for his exultation over the 
white race: 

A band of Western Indians, visiting the Treasury 
Department, were taken into the Secret Service di- 
vision, where there are numerous photographs of 
thieves, counterfeiters, etc ,—men, women and boys, 
of all nations and colors, but_no Indians. After 
looking over the entire lot, the Chief, turning to his 
| white escort, drew himselt up proudly, and witha 
wave of the hand toward the group of pictures, said, 
“Ugh! no Injun there!” 

Seetccuest on 
THE FATAL “SWIRLS.” 


Much has been written of the fearfully grand 
scenery of the Colorado River. This remarkable 
stream has terrors out of sight more impressive than 
its canon walls, and more dangerous than its rapids: 


The Colorado River is noted for “swirls,” so-called. 
They occur everywhere, but only at high stages of 
water. A bubble rises from the bottom, and breaks, 
with a slight sound, on the surface. The water at 
the point begins a rotary motion, so small that an in- 
verted teacup might cover it. Larger and larger 
grows the circle, till a surface of forty feet in diam- 
eter is in motion, spinning round a funnel-shaped 
hole in the centre, two or three feet across at the 
top, and coming to a point in the depths below. 
Often a large tree, floating down the stream, is 
caught, and its foremost end thrust in the air twen- 
ty or thirty feet, while the other passes underneath, 
the exposed end to be slowly drawn down again, and 








| 


They seldom |. 


Speenencenaiins ona the ravine in a skiff, im- 
mediately below the fork, suffered their craft to run 
into a swirl. 

One of their crew, at the first intimation of dan- 
ger, threw himself overboard beyond the charmed 
circle; and as he swam away he turned his head and | 
saw the boat spin round and round until, one end | 
being drawn into the vortex, and the other upheaved 
in the air, it slowly sank, as it revolved, into the tur- | 
bid bosom of the river, its human freight to be seen 
no more; for the Colorado River does not give up 
the dead—no corpses lodge on its shores. 





+ 
POLITENESS BEFORE A FALL. 
One’s good manners should not take away his 
presence of mind. Self-protection is the first law, 
and if you “‘do the agreeable” at the expense of your 
own safety, your fine behavior goes for nothing. 


Courtesy is one of the most charming adornments 
of a human being, but there are times when it may 
be embarrassing. It proved so recently to a young 
gentleman intimately connected with a crockery 
store in Des Moines. This youth, animated by a no- 
ble desire to fulfil his duty to society, went calling 
in his most gorgeous attire. After some pleasant 
conversation on Shakespeare, the musical classes 
and the crockery store, he rose to depart, and backed 
to the door, bowing profoundly and gracefully to the 
ladies. This manceuvre was in itself beautiful, but 
it had one little drawback; he mistook the cellar 
door for the one leading to the hall, and making his 
final bow, and putting his hand on the door-knob 
behind him, he turned three somersets, and landed 
on the cellar floor. The father of the family applied 
arnica, and when the young man was able to walk, 
he turned his back and marched away just like any 
common person. 
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TO BE GIVEN 





| FIRST DOSE 
‘On a Boston Police Officer. 


| Boston, Nov. 15, 1871. 
H. R. STEVENS, Esq.: 

| Dear Sir,—In the spriug of 1869 I was stricken down 

| ee fever, which had a long and almost hopeless run. 

The best medical advice being in attendance, I was taken 
| through the fever; but it left me terribly reduced and 
| weak, with excruciating pains in my side, back and hips. 
11 was completely prostrated with Kidney Complaint, and 

no medicine seemed to reach my case. 

In this condition I was persuaded to try VEGETINE 
| by a friend whom it cured of the same disease, and it 
| seemed as though I could feel the effect of the first dose 
| through my whole system; and from that moment I be- 
gan to mend, gradually growing better from day to day; 
and I followed on with the VEGETINE, until it com- 
pletely restored me to health, since whic h time I have 
been able to perform my duties as a police officer, enjoy- 





To Subscribers to the Companion. 
These Presents will be presented to the one hundred 
scribers to the COMPANION before July 1, 1875, 


1 Superb Chickering Piano, cost.......... e675 

1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost......5 
ine Piano, cost 8 

1 Upright American Parlor Organ, cost. e375 

1 American Parlor Organ, —_ - 8300 
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12 Silver Watches, Hunt 

eepers, cost of each. 

12 Silver Watches, a 
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35 Silver Watches, pneieiine we, good time- 
keepers, cost of each 





THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


Will be given in addition to a Pre- 
mium for each new name. 


The Chickering Pianos are known and accepted 
the world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that 
make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and 
Concert Room. 

The third Piano offered is a seven octave instru- 
ment, from one of the oldest manufactories in the coun- 
try, that is celebrated for the thoroughness of its work. 

The Three American Pete Organs.—These 
are from the manufactory of 8. D. & H.W. Smith. No 
Organs have been more sought throughout the country 
than those of these manufacturers—and certainly none 
are more deserving of popularity. 

The Waltham Gold Watches.—The Waltham 
Watch Company now furnish a watch that rivals the 
best by European makers. These that we offer rank 
among their best time-Keepers. 

The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 
the very best quality for the prices named. 





PLEASURE AND ) PROFIT-—-NO. 2. 


A Set of Carving Tools and Directions. 











Every boy and girl who owns our Bracket Saw will be 
delighted to get tuis set of CARVING TOOLS. With these 
Tools, the ordinary Brackets which you have cut out with 
the saw can be caryed and made very beautiful. You 
can carve in wood objects from nature, such as Leaves, 
Vines, Flowers, Scroll work, &c. It adds at least 500 per 
cent. to the beauty of an article when carved. With the 
lesson in carving which we send with the Tools, you will 
have no difficulty in easily mastering this beautiful art. 
With this set of Carving Tools you can do a paying busi- 
ness. You can turn many a leisure hour into money. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid, for $1. 


Webster’s Common School Dic- 
tionary. 
Webster’s Dictionaries are regarded as the Sones io 


thority in ORTHOGRAPHY, DEFINITION and PRONTN 
TION. The Common School Edition should be the come 


and define correctly. Among other good things, it con- 
tains Rules for Pronunciation; Rules for Spelling; A List 
of Words Spelled in Two or More Different Ways; A List 


Women; Modern Biographical Names; Metric System o 
Weights and wore Words and J Phrases from a 
Languages. It has been recently revised, contains 400 
pages, and is illustrated with 250 cuts. Price 95 cents. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 





to disappear. Three soldiers—deserters from Camp 


Youth’s Companion eae | 
41 Temple Place. 


ing good health; and there is no doubt about the great 
value of VEGETINE in Say Complaint and similar 
diseases. Tam, sir, th 

RSErTE FORD, 564 Broadway. 





Diseases of the Kidneys, Bladder, &c., are always 
pleasant, and at times they become the most distressing 





— dangerous diseases that can affect the human sys- 


subscribers who send us the largest number of new sub- | head, and I was very near blind for two years. 





em. Most diseases of the Kidneys arise from impuri- 
a in the blood, causing humors which settle on these 
parts. VEC YETINE excels any known remedy in the 
whole world for cleansing and purifying the blood, there- 
by causing a healthy action to all the organs of the body. 
VEGETINE is sold by all Druggists. 





He Read the Advertisement 
AND WAS CURED. 


H. R. STEVENS, Esq. 
Dear Sir,—In expressing my thanks to you for benefits 
derived from the use of V 


EGETINE, and to benefit oth- 
ers, I will state— 


When eight or nine years old I was afflicted with Scrof- 


| ula, which made its appearance in my eyes, fece and 
All kinds 
be perations were performed on my eyes, and all tono 


results. Finally the disease principally settled in 
S body, hy and feet, and at times in an aggravated 
way. 

Last summer I was, from some cause, weak in my 
spine and kidneys, and it was at times very hard to re- 
tain the urine. Seeing your advertisement in the Com- 
mercial, 1 bought a bottle of VE TINE, and com- 
to directions. In two or three 











cost 0 BO | Menced using = a are A a. 
ht Wid: ahem wsimiore. days I obtained great relie er using four or five bot- 
3 ee Watches, stem winders, 125 | tles I noticed it had a wonderful effect on the woe. 
a + | Scaly blotches on my body and legs still usec 
§ Gold Wate = Hunting Cases, Sol tans a= a TINE, and the humorous sores one after another disap- 
len a ae clone Seine B = 15 peared until they wen rere pts ie cure 
cine faman, sone tinh. of the two diseases to and nothing else. 
6 Goba Watehes tuning Casea, good time- 860 If Lam ever affected with any thing of the kind again, 
6 Gobt Uacstink Wanting Gases, e608 tise I shall try VEGETINE as the only reliable remedy. 
hansen per ps ach eins dice 28 $50 Once more accept my thanks, and believe me to be, 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- es Ss. as Afully, 35 Fae a é Ser ani Si 0 
keepers, cost ofeach......... $35 -_ . ae ‘ . 
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For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
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panion of every school-boy and girl who desires to speak | Specimen book. 


of Scripture Proper Names; Cretien Names of Men and | | | Poss BROS., No. 257 Main Street, Richmond, Ind. 


liness, apt ted & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs Canton, Mass. 
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Led Astray, by Dion Boncic oan 
Pygmalion and Galatea, by W. 

Aaratoga. by Bronson Howard........... 

Lily of France, by John Brougham... 
Catalogues of several thousand 

FRENCH & Son, 122 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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SOMETHING NEW. 
12 Fancy Tinted Damask Visiting Cards, 10 cents and 
3-cent stamp. 50 Repp, 30 cents. (Agents Wanted). 
CLINTON BROS., Clintonville. Conn. 14—It 


BOY J. & P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 
. be yo #4 Pe 


lars FREE. S.M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 


F L OWE R\Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds, 


SPOONER'S BOSTON MARKET 
SEEDS. VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


VEGETABLE! | Descriptive Priced Catalogue, with 
a mi alle = free to ap- 
SEEDS. 


ROSES & 


4eow5t—ew4t Seat "Mass. 
—_— ee Free. 














700 Superb Varieties of 
500,000 Greenhouse Plants. Mail- 
ing Plants a Specialty.  Ilus- 


. ¥. TEAS & CO. 
eR a ie Att Richmond, Ind. 


PRINTING OFFICE 


Complete for $5 00. 







A PERFECT PRESS, with Type, Ink, 
7 Rollers, ete., for $5. Cards neatly 
printed and money made. Send 


stamp for Catalogue of Types and 
Presses. CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
Type Founders, 21 Brattle Street, 
Boston, Mass. 4—15t 


A MONTH — Agents wanted every- 
where. Business honorable and first class. 
Particulars sent free. Address J. WORTH 


$250 & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 10— 


YPE “Type put up expressly for Amateur Print- 
4 ers, by the New England Type Foundry, 
ot Tr x ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 





Send stamp for 
6—ly 


OR FITS Cured by the use of Ross 
Epileptic Remedies. ‘Trial Package 
circulars, evidence of snecess, etc., address 


EPILEPS 


*For 


| _ 
8-13t 


SCS ASRS D'S ' 


ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 

ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 
20; Cards, FREE. Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents. 
ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 3 
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For the Companion, 


TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


Somewhere between the April showers 
And the slow, coy smile of the sweet May weather, 
When we think of frost, and yet of flowers, 
Dreaming of summer, and wonder whether 
In sheltered nooks, though the gray sky lowers, 
Mosses and ferns are waking together,— 
Then, with the spring thrill all aglow, 
‘Towards the flelds and the woods we set our faces. 
Who minds that the blustering winds yet blow, 
When dainty secrets, in verdant places, 
Await our search, just under the snow, 
And radiant beauty the cold earth graces ? 


Press through the dead leaves, damp and brown, 
Left from the year’s great harvest over, 
Dropped on the crest of this gray moss, down, 
Stay—for what perfumes tenderly hover ? 
Look—for a smile at the stern sky’s frown 
Waits but a finger’s turn to uncover! 


Marvel of marvels! rosiest bloom 

Stolen frorn Paradise cannot be fairer. 
Radiant life from its ice-locked tomb 

Makes us of subtlest incense a sharer; 
Cradled in veriest frost and gloom, 

Waketh the flower than all others rarer! 
Dear young friends, have you ever thought 

That darkest day may have sweetest treasure, 
Yielding it only when wisely sought, 

But yielding it then in royal measure ? 
Blessings which tarry for work well wrought 

Are fairer far than an unsought pleasure ! 

REBECCA PERLEY REED. 
+> 


For the Companion, 
WOULDN’T DRAW WHISKEY. 


If every one who means to do well would take 
as much pains to keep from the appearance of 
evil as the subject of this sketch did, very few 
would do worse than they mean. 

On one of the busy New York city wharves 
stood two men, shouting and trying to make a 
horse draw a dray loaded with barrels of whis- 
key. But the animal laid back his ears, looking 
cross enough to bite, and refused even to straight- 
en the traces. The men shouted louder and 
sharper, but the horse only chafed in his harness, 
and champed his bit, and flung his head angrily 
up and down, 

Two other men came up and offered a lift at 
the wheels, supposing the heavy load had “set’’ 
the dray; but they soon saw that this was not the 
difficulty. 

Then the drayman began to ply his whip. At 
the very first stroke up flew the horse’s heels, and 
every fall of the lash was answered by a volley 
of kicks, till the owner of the whiskey, seeing 
his property likely to be destroyed, called out in 
great wrath to have the barrels unloaded. 

“I told you so,” said the drayman, 
my horse wouldn’t draw whiskey.” 

The barrels were rolled off, and the provoked 
dealer was obliged to find some less scrupulous 
brute to truck his liquor. 


“T knew 


Soon after this, the same unwilling horse was 
seen quietly pulling his dray, loaded with a 
number of barrels of sugar. The animal came to 
be regarded as quite a curiosity (for similar scenes 
with him always occurred when casks of liquor 
touched his cart), and he was known as “Old 
Prohibition.’ Soin time whiskey traders ceased 
to ask for his services, and Old Prohibition and 
his cold-water master were let alone to wheel 
honest burdens, and go and come in peace. 

it is doubtful if this strange peculiarity of the 
horse was ever explained to the people about the 
wharves, but one day, some time after, the wor- 
shippers in the Fulton Street noon prayer meet- 
ing heard the whole story, when that very dray- 
man, the animal’s master, stood up and told his 
experience. 

“LT had a good mother,” he said, “though I was 
a bad son. She saw me growing reckless, and 
becoming a slave to drink, and feared the ruin of 
my body and soul. She prayed for me without 
ceasing fifteen years, 

“Then God took me in hand, The Holy Spirit 
subdued me, and I became a new man. The 
profane tippler was a servant of Christ and a 
pardoned sinner. 

“My appetite for liquor was all taken away, 
and instead of it, I felt an abhorrence go strong 
that I begged the Lord to help me keep my hands 
clear of any touch of the stuff or its traffic in any 
way. It would be hard for me in my work as 
drayman, when I was trucking every thing by 
way of business, and must make my living, to 
always make an exception against whiskey. So 
I taught my horse to know by signs whehever a 
load of it should be on my dray, and refuse to 
draw, and kick up when I laid on a peculiar 
stroke of the whip. 

“The result was that people got sick of asking 
me to cart whiskey. When a man would urge 
such a job on me, I would say,— 


| ‘* ‘No, sir, I can’t do it; besides, my horse will 

' refuse to draw the stuff.’ Sometimes he would 
ridicule me, and talk, and insist, till the load 
was on the dray, and then the horse would balk 
and kick till the man was glad enough to get the 
barrels off again. 


“People soon learned how it was, and let me 


| have my own way. My horse saved me from 
being nagged into doing what I hated to do, and 


cursed thing’ away from me. Men dealing in 
liquid poison know better than to ask me to help 
them, and I found how easy it is to ‘taste not,’ 
when one is able to ‘touch not, handle not.’ ” 


2 
or 


A STREET-BOY’S HISTORY. 

The newsboys at the well-known “lodge” in 
New Chambers Street, New York, were much 
impressed by the appearance there on the usual 
Sunday evening meeting of a well-dressed young 
gentleman, who was introduced as “a former 
street-boy from the Fourth Ward, sent to the 
West by the Children’s Aid Society.” After 
some preliminary remarks by the young gentle- 
man, of a general moral nature, which were not 
appreciated, he said,— 


Boys, I was just like you once, My father 
was a ’longshoreman, and he lived down im a 
cellar in Roosevelt Street, and I have been there, 
but I cannot find my people or the house. 

I used to loaf about the streets, and stole lead 
from the roofs and took it to the junk man, and 
with the money I got a ten-cent ticket for the 
“Old Bowery.” * It isn’t where the Bowery The- 
atre is now, for that was eighteen years ago. 

I made my meals off from the ears of corn 
which the people threw away, when they bought 
them from an old colored woman, who kept a 
stand in front of the theatre. Sometimes I stole 
things from the stands. When it came night I 
would turn in a box, and one winter night I was 
snuggled up in a box and nearly froze. [Here 
much hilarity among the boys, as if at a familiar 
experience.] The fact was, | was growing upa 
thief and a vagabond. I should soon have been 
on Blackwell’s Island or at Sing Sing if the Chil- 
dren’s Aid people hadn’t found me and sent me 
West. 

I remember I was sent out West in a party of 
thirty boys, and I was the worst of the whole, so 
that I was the last one taken by the farmers 
when they chose us. My employer—this was in 
Indiana—was a large farmer and a good man. 

He put me right at school in the winter, and 
gave me acalf and a pig; and I tell you, boys, 
it’s fun to sit before a big wood fire at night, and 
roast your apples and hear the people talk, and 
know your calf is growing in the barn, and will 
soon be a cow, which you can sell and make 
some money. 

I kept my stock and sold them, and turned 
over money in one way or another; and I studied 
hard at school, and by-and-by I taught school 
myself in winter, and at last I had three hundred 
dollars saved. So I told my employer I wanted 
to go to Yale College and study for the ministry. 

He advised me against it, and said he would 
give me a farm of forty acres if I would stay. 

But I said no, and I went on, and I have worked 
my way through in one way and another. Some- 
times I rang the bell, sometimes I did jobs; this 
summer I sawed wood for eleven hours a day, 
and earned something. Now Iam studying for 
the ministry in this city. 

Now, boys, my advice to you is not to be 
content with being on the street always. Try 
for something else than being bootblacks and 
newsboys, and see if you can’t make men of 
yourselves. 





° ABUSED. 

The fretting and crying of babies are caused, as 
arule, by some pain or discomfort, though the 
most knowing nurse cannot always understand 
where or what it is. The same wisdom that for- 
bids unkindness in the worst cases of baby dis- 
quiet, is beginning, we hope, to make drivers 
more considerate in the treatment of “balky” 
horses. If they will not draw, it may be that 
something is the matter, that may—or might— 
have been prevented by careful patience in their 
masters. A correspondent of the Portsmouth 
Journal relates the following suggestive in- 
stance: 

One of my neighbors has a splendid young 
horse, which cost him $350. He got him last 
spring, and has used him in nearly all shapes all 
summer, sometimes drawing very heavy loads. 
All went well until one day this fall, when, in 
attempting to draw a heavy load from the field, 
the horse would not pull. 

After coaxing him awhile, the man began to 
whip and cut and slash; finally the horse threw 
himself, and the hired man stood ready to jum 
on the horse’s head and hold him down, which 
he did, while the boss laid on the tug, witha 
heavy cockeye on the end of it for a snapper, un- 
til the horse, well pummelled and ridged, fairly 
begged for mercy; then he was let up and hitched 
to the wagon, with the load still on, which he 
drew out of the lot in not the best of humor. 

A day or two after, the horse was again driven 
into the lot, and the wagon loaded with pump- 
kins, which the horse again refused to draw. 
One whip was used upon him, and the boy sent 
to the house for another, which was freely used, 
as well as the old application of a board under 
the belly. 

e At last the horse threw himself, and that iden- 
tical hired man in an instant was upon his head, 
and of course he again went through “a course 








God rewarded the pains I took to put ‘the ac- | 








of sprouts.’”’ Myself and two other neighbors 


went over and prevailed on the man to drop his 
| wh 


whip, as it was too bad to treat a horse in such 
a brutal manner. So we all took hold of the 
wheels, and shoved the wagon upon his heels un- 
til he was glad to go, and he actually drew the 


| load out of the lot. 


A few days after, the man came to me and 
said he had found out what ailed his horse, that 
he would not draw. He knew he was not balky, 
but he had outgrown his collar; and with tears 
in his eyes, almost, said he had been abusing his 
horse all the time for not working in a collar 


that was too small for him. Since the enlarge- | 


ment of the collar there has been no trouble with 
> horse, and I see him in the field almost every 

ay. 
How near that man came to spoiling a valua- 
ble horse! How many farmers and teamsters 
are there who are sure that not only the collar, 
but the whole harness is properly fitted? Did 
any of you ever try to wear a No, 12, when a 
No. 14 just fits you? 


44> 
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THE BEGINNING OF SUCCESS, 


Are you in earnest, seize this very minute, 
What you can do, or dream you can, begin it; 
Boldness has genius, power and magic in it. 
Only engage, and then the mind grows heated; 
Begin, and then the work will be completed, 








or 


KITTY, AND THE CHINAMAN. 

The Chinese faculty of imitation leads to many 
ludicrous results and developments (and some 
serious ones) from the fact that they copy evil as 
faithfully as they copy good. For a Chinaman 
to see a thing once done is to do it himself, sure, 
next time, no matter what it is. The way this 
peculiarity got a California Irish girl into trou- 
ble is a caution to light-fingered servants, amus- 


| ing as it is in the account of it to her friend, Ann 


Ryan. 


Miss Moloney had “five good characters from 
respectable places,’”’ and was well settled in her 
new situation, when a “‘rale haythen Chineser, 
a-grinnin’ as if he’d just come off a tay-box,” 
was introduced as a man-servant into the San 
Francisco family with whom she was living. 

‘Well, the ways and trials I had with that Chi- 
neser,’’ said Miss Moloney, “I couldn’t be tellin’. 
Not a blessed thing cud I do but he’d be lookin’ 
on wid his eyes cocked up’ard like two poomp- 
handles, an’ he widout a speck or smitch 0’ 
whishkers on him, and his finger-nails full a 
yard long. 

“But it’s dyin’ you’d be to see the missus 
a-larnin’ him, an’ he grinnin’ an’ waggin’ his 
pig-tail, and gettin’ into her ways wonderful 
quick, I don’t deny, imitatin’ that sharp you’d be 
shurprised. 

“Bad luck to him! Didn’t he get me into trou- 
ble with missus, the haythen? You’re aware 
yoursel’ how the boondles comin’ in from the 
grocery often contains more ’n ’ll go into any 
thing dacently. So for that matter I’d now and 
then take a sup o’ sugar, or flour, or tay; and 
wrap it in a paper, an’ put it in me bit of a box 
tucked under the ironin’ blanket the how it cud- 
dent de bodderin’ any one. 

“Well, what shud it be, but this Sathurday 
morn the missus was spakin’ pleasant and re- 
spee’ful wid me in the kitchen, when the grocer- 
boy comes in an’ stands foreninst her wid his 
boondles, an’ she motions like to Fin Wing, she 
does, for to take the boondles, an’ empty out the 
sugar and what not where they belongs. 

‘If you’ll belave me, Ann Ryan, what did he 
do but take out a sup o’ sugar an’ a handful o’ 
tay, an’ a bit o’ chaze, right afore the missus, 
wrap them into bits o’ paper, an’ I spacheless 
wid shurprise, an’ the next minute he up wid 
the ironin’ blankit and pulled out me box wid a 
show o’ bein’ sly, to put them in. Och, the Lord 
forgive me, but I clutched it, and the missus 
sayin’, ‘O Kitty!’ in a way that ’ud cruddle your 
blo 


“‘*He’s a haythen naygur,’ says I. 

““Pve found you out,’ says she. 

“Pll arrist him,’ says I. 

‘*‘Tt’s you ought to be arristed,’ says she. 

“*You wont,’ says I. 

«J will,’ says she; and so it went till she gave 
me sass as I cuddent take; an’ [ gave her warn- 
in’, and left that instant, an’ she a-pointin’ to the 
door.” 


4@> 
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A SEA MONSTER ON THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 

Records of that vast antiquity of our continent, 
when even our tall Western mountains were 
shapeless rocks under the sea, continue to be 
found by scientific explorers. In a remarkable 
spot on the Coast Range of mountains in Califor- 
nia, a buried ancient ocean monster of fearful 
shape and size has been discovered, and of a 
species hitherto unknown. In the days of its 
flesh the horrible creature must have weighed 
not far from four tons! 


About a hundred miles to the south-east of 
Hamilton, (Butte Co.,) is a high plateau of land 
contalning an extensive deposit of marine shells, 
and the fossil remains of a large variety of ex- 
tinct species of fish. But the curiosity which 
most challenges the interest and investigation of 
antiquaries is the petrified form of what was ev- 
idently once an immense sea-monster. 

It died on a light plateau, in a position giving 
rise to a theory that its Jocale was once a great 
shoal, and the antediluvian leviathan floundered 
and perished on its summit as the water receded. 

The petrifaction is perfect, and estimated to 
weigh abeut ten tons. It presents a dull appear- 
ance, the head and body of a hump-backed whale, 
and the extremities extend into feelers and an- 





ee, 


tenn, like the polypus or devil-fish, with the 
exception that they were, evidently, during life 
lined with a hard and bony substance. ; 

The eyes are set in each side of the head, which 
is flat and oblong, and are twenty-four inches 
apart. The mouth is armed with triple rows of 
teeth, sharp in front, but underneath and well jp 
the jaw are turned into grinders capped by a 
solid osseous formation, running back from ‘the 
widest portions of the head. In this respect jt 
resembles the celebrated marsh cow of Central 
America, amphibious in habitat, graminivoroys 
on land, carnivorous in water. 

The length of this singular relic of an unknown 
age has not yet been determined; but as the body 
blends into the tail, it tapers to a small size, g 
that, making due allowances, the entire weight 
| would not be far from that stated. This inland 

country abounds in curious fossils of a marine 
| character. 
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THE OLD BACHELOR’S HAT, 


A story went the rounds, some time since, ofa 
lady whose bonnet was blown off on her way to 
meeting, one windy day, and who did not miss 
it till she saw some of her rivals laughing at her, 
The Commercial Bulletin (Boston) says it knows 
something more wonderful than that: 


Talk about ladies losing their bonnets off their 
heads and not missing them; it’s nothing to the 
losing of his hat by an elderly bachelor. Qn 
Sunday afternoon a steady-going individual was 
struggling along Appleton Street with umbrella 
spread, facing the wind. When about midway 
| between Clarendon and Berkeley Streets, he sud- 
| denly sat down upon the icy sidewalk with an 

emphasis that was decided, and his hat went 
| backwards with a snap. The man contemplated 
| the situation for a minute or so, then carefully 
| placing himself firmly upon his feet, ina slow 
| but thorough manner, removed all the superfiu. 
| ous snow from his person, then elevated his un- 
brella and proceeded on his way, without look- 
ing behind him, and leaving the hat in the place 
where it originally fell. 

This episode was watched with much anxiety 
by numerous residents from their windows, and 
it was only as the bare-headed man was turning 
the corner into Berkeley Street that he was made 
aware “he had forgot something” by a boy who 
had picked up the tile and ran after its rightful 
owner, restoring it to him. 

Even then he seemed to doubt the evidence of 
his senses, for he fumbled over the top of his cra- 
nium with both hands several times before plac 
ing the neglected shelter upon it, which he did, 
finally, saying,— 

“Really, I believe it is my hat, after all; wor 
der ’f I jarred anything else off?” 
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FEROCITY OF THE LEOPARD. 

The terrible quickness of movement which 
characterizes this animal makes it one of the 
most dangerous to meet. Sportsmen and adver- 
turers in tropical forests have repeatedly found 
this out to their cost: 





Two hunters once encountered a leopard while 
hunting in Africa. They gave chase to him, and 
soon wounded him so that he could not make 
his escape. When he saw that he could not make 
his escape he turned upon his pursuers with fran- 
tic ferocity. Springing upon one of the hunters, 
he tore him from his horse to the ground, biting 
him at the same time in the shoulder, and tear 
ing his face and arms. 

The other hunter attempted to shoot the leop- 
ard, but missed him, whereupon the enraged 
beast left the wounded man and turned upon 
this one with so fierce an onset that before the 
hunter could stop him he had torn the scalp over 
his forehead. All this passed so quickly that 
the man whom he had thrown upon the ground 
had hardly had time to take in the situation. _ 

Seizing his gun, he made an effort to save his 
friend, who had tried to help him. As he ros 
to his feet he saw them rolling together downa 
steep hill. In a moment he was at the bottom 
with them, but too late to save his friend. The 
leopard was now too much exhausted from loss 
of blood to make another attack on him, 
soon fell beside the dead hunter. 


———- 4 


HOW LADIES’ HANDKERCHIEF 
CAME INTO “STYLE.” 

A wart on Anne Boleyn’s neck made a certaia 
neck-lace fashionable; and now we are just told 
that Josephine’s poor teeth introduced nice white 
handkerchiefs to the beau-monde: 


A correspondent of the Paris American Regis 
ter writes: I have so often heard French persons 
criticise the unwillingness of English and Amer 
ican ladies to name certain articles of the fem 
nine toilet that I was delighted, a few days 40, 
in pursuing some old chronicles, to find out that 
it was possible for the French to be quite as 
prudish as we. Until the reign of the Empress 
Josephine a handkerchief was thought in Franc 
so shocking an object that a lady would never 
have dared to use it before any one. The word, 
even, was carefully avoided in refined conve 8 
tion. I doubt if even to-day French elegantes 
would carry handkerchiefs if the wife of Nape 
leon I. had not given the signal for adopint 
them. The Empress Josephine, although really 
lovely; had ugly teeth. To conceal them she we 
in the habit of carrying small handkerchie® 
adorned with costly laces, which she continual! 
raised gracefully to her lips. Of course all t 
ladies of the court followed her example, ! f 
handkerchiefs have rapidly become an importa) 
and costly part of the feminine toilet; 80 mr 
so that the price of a single handkerchief of ¢ 
trossean of the Duchess of Edinburgh Ww 
| make the fortune of a necessitous family. 
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For the Companion. 


SENSIBLE TALK. 
Our Will’s come home from college, 
A splendid, big, tall man; 
I’spected he’d talk sens’ble, 
But don’t believe he can. 


He calls me naughty nicknames, 
A“scamp” and “scal-a-wag,”— 

And says my doll’s a scarecrow, 
My darlin’ little Mag! 


He says it’s “awful jolly” 
To be at home again; 

“Jolly means glad and happy,” 
And “awful” means—like pain! 


My own dear Uncle Eldridge 
He calls a “horrid mnff,” 

An’ says that our good min’ster 
Is log’cal but “tough.” 


He’s got great, big, black whiskers, 
An’ says they’re “stunnin’ swelly ;” 

I thought they were real hair ones, 
Like pa’s and Uncle Elle’s. 


He says our girls are “‘startlin’,”— 
They never frighten me ; 

I think they’re dear good sisters, 
As sweet as they can be. 


If there is any sense in it, 
I'd really like to know; 
And if it’s learnin’ Latin 
That makes him tease me so. 


I wish he’d just talk sens’ble, 
Same as he used to do; 
Then I could understan’ him, 
And love him better, too. 
KATE ALLEN, 


+> 





For the Companion. 
STIRRING OFF. 

Ourhired girl wants me to write about the 
best part of maple sugar making,—“‘stirring off.”’ 

When the sap has boiled to a proper consis- 
tency at the “camp,” it is brought to the house 
in buckets, or, very likely, in a keg on a hand- 
sled, 











In the evening the syrup is placed in small 
Kettles or in skillets on the stove and boiled 


slowly, 
: 


Atnight, the young folks of both sexes gather 
infor the “candy-pulling.” The syrup is tested 
fom time to time, to see whether it will make 
vax candy, or taffy, as it is called in the East. 
Erery one must have a spoon to try the syrup 


In the meantime apples are passed around. 
Appleparings are cast over the shoulder “to try 
one’s fortune’? by seeing what letter is formed 
bythe peeling when it strikes the floor. Most 
likely a rude S, or W, or nothing at all. 


Then the apple-seeds are placed on the stove 
md named. The seeds that do not pop and fly 
ag said to indicate the faithful and true 


A 
In due time the big dipper is brought into use, 


Md everybody conducts the sugar-making as 
"meth best. When all have eaten enough, the 


"st of the syrup is made into a loaf of sugar. 
isa much more pleasant way to “stir off,” 


Wis» y 


e 
? 
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|than to boil the syrup out of doors in a kettle | 


hung from a pole resting on two forked stakes. | 


Our hired girl says I have forgotten to tell about 
the best part of all,—the plays, forfeits, and all 
that. No doubt such things are very entertain- | 
ing to my fair young friend, as you may judge 


al 


from her portrait, which I have drawn for you 
with my pen. Lucius Goss. 





(Our readers may find the young lady’s portrait by 
tracing and cutting out each of these small pictures, as in 
the previous article on sugar-making.—ED.) 








For the Companion. 
BE CONTENT. 


A story sweet and simple, 
In humble rhyme, I bring 

To the little ones, a fable 
Of the garden of a king. 


When the oak-tree, proud and lofty, 
Its head in sadness bent, 

And the tender vine and rose-bush 
Grew strangely discontent. 


“T would die,”’ the old oak whispered, 
“Because no flowers 1 bear ;’’ 

“Ah! no fruit,” the rose-bush murmured, 
“Repays my gardener’s care.”’ 


Then the tender vine sighed softly,— 
“T cast no grateful shade, 

And my mission is so useless 
*Tis better I should fade.” 


But the timid little heart’s-ease 
Looked up in sweet content, 

As with sorrow through the garden 
The good king slowly went. 

And the king said, “Little heart’s-ease, 
Why is your face so bright 

When the oak, the vine, the rose-bush 
Are smitten with a blight?” 

Then the tiny flower said softly,— 
It cheered the king’s sad heart,— 

“I’m contented in my corner 
To fill a heart’s-ease part.’’ 


M. P. RB. 
aS el 


For the Companion. 
JIMMY’S DREAM. 


Once upon a time little Jimmy got a spanking 
for being a bad boy. After he had got over his 
erying spell, he said to his mother, “T wish I’d 
turn into a gate-post, and then spanking wouldn’t 
hurt me a bit.” 3 

“You would soon wish yourself a boy again, 
replied his mother, laughing. 

When night came, Jimmy went to bed as usual, 
and, after falling asleep, he had a very strange 
dream. He dreamed of turning into a gate-post, 
sure enough, and this is the way the change ap- 
peared to take place. 





When Jimmy had fairly,changed into a post, 
with a big flower-pot on top, it commenced to 
rain. Down, down came the big, chilly drops, 
drenching Jimmy, or rather the post, I should 
say, all over, till he shivered with cold. 

At last he woke up, and found that he had 
kicked the bed-clothes all off in his sleep, and 
was chilly as a chunk of ice, almost. 

He covered up snugly again, and went to sléep, 
and had no more bad dreams that night. The 
next morning he told his mother that he didn’t 
eare about being a gate-post any more. He’d 
rather be a little boy all the time. 





Don’t cry when you can helpit. Boys and 
girls who cry much are surely “great babiesg,’’ 
and they are less loved by others than they 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
ACROSTIC. 

A short-winged bird on sea-coast wild; 

It wears an apron like a child. 

A noble bird whose earnest 

Fears not the sun’s most piercing rays. 

A meadow bird that mounts on high, 

And sings far up the azure sky. 

A sacred birds, said long ago 

To cause the Nile to overflow. 

A oe black bird, called a thief,— 

He often gives the farmer grief. 

A dwelling fitted and prepared 

To be by many songsters shared. 

Its native home the bird best loves 

In meadows, mountains or in groves. 
O bird, thou whose name these initials will make, 
*Twas said thou wouldst die for thy children’s sake; 
*Twas said thou wouldst draw the life-blood from 

thy breast 
To cherish the offspring that gladden thy nest. 
We moderns know better; ’tis but thy red bill 
Against thy white feathers; yet cherish we still 
The old fabled story,—the lesson it taught, 
Of life out of death by self-sacrifice brought. 
x. ¥. Z. 
2. 


REBUS. 


Pe 
t 
& Cys 

From a well-known hymn, 


3. 
WORD SQUARE. 
sweet first,—O, bless his heart, 
Were it not for such as he, 
Population would depart 
rom our land, eventually. 


Rock him gently, now, to sleep, 
And iny second softly hum, 

Till his bright eyes cease to peep, 
And to dreamland he has come. 





Cc. B. J. 


M 


O, my heart would surely break 
Should my third e’er hold his form, 
While closed the eyes, no more to wake, 
Forever stilled, the pulses warm. 


But, bless the precious little soul! 
He keeps ae day by day; 
On the floor he’ll kick and roll— 
In my fourth he’ll run and play. 
INDIANA, 
4. 
REBUS. 


\ ARE 


What you should do when taught a lesson. 
ILLY WISP. 
5. 
THIRTY BURIED ORGANS OF THE HUMAN BODY. 

Bro. Peleg,—I expect you feel like whipping me 
for not writing sooner. ‘Do to others as you would 
be done by,” and no harm will result. “We are all 
poor creturs,’’ and should errors be committed, the 
advice of the Golden Rule is best to ease one’s 
anger. 

You know I am rich in pune, but, to be frank, 
let me acknowledge that I am not so javish in ful- 
filling them. 

I have just received the elegant and recherche 
statuette of Washington. Guess who sent it to me? 
It is my belief that a certain dear, old brother of a 
foolish and careless maiden sent it. 

No selection which can be bought with money, 
even though it be ever so costly and recherche, ekes 
out the bonds of affection like those things which 
teach the mind, and raise it higher in the plane of 
intelligence. 

We, I think, need to cultivate the esthetic, but I 
do not mean that stylish, airy affectation, which, in 
artistic whim, out-Herods the absurdity of the pre- 
Raphaelite school. Fine arts have a moral influ- 
ence, but can a snob acknowledge such an influ- 
ence? Those loafing, erratic connoisseurs, who 
have never learned to sit humbly at Dame Nature’s 
footstool? 

But I only meant to thank you for a present, when 
in stepped an idea, and, to me, an idea is arare jewel. 
Bowing my acknowledgments, I am your loving sis- 
NA, 
Iowa. 

J. 


r, E 
P. 3.—Send your next letter to Princeton, 
I start for that place next week. 





Conundrums. 

What is the difference between a man in deep 
thought and King Henry VIII.? One isa fat king 
and the other is a thin-king. 

What are the most unsociable things in the world? 
Mile-stones. You never see two of them together. 

What man must have his glass before he can doa 
day’s work? A glazier. 

tis slosh? It’s snow matter. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Martin, Peacock, Rook, Owl, Dove, Awk, Swan, 
Raven, Crane, Thrush, Kite, Linnet, Canary, Eagle, 
Bittern, Flamingo, Robin, Falcon, Grouse, Lark, 
Wren, Teal, Goose, Snipe. 

2. “Fan rhymes with man.” 

3. Cough, coffer. Home, Homer. Corn, corner. 
Ode, odor. Rays, razor. Porte, porter. 


Home Musical Library. 


Collections of Instrumental Music. 





Musical Treasure. (Also vocal). 225 pages. 

Piano at Home! 4 Hand pieces. New! Useful! 
Gems of Strauss. Most brilliant collection extant. 
Pianist’s Album. Popular and easy music. 
Pianoforte Gems. Popular, brilliant, easy pieces. 
Home Circle Vol. I. Easy music. 

Home Circle. Vol. II. Popular 2 and 4 hand pieces, 
Organ at Home. 200 good pieces for Reed Organ. 


Collections of Vocal Music. 





Operatic Pearls. The chief songs of 50 operas. 
Gems of German Song. Songs that will never die. 
Gems of Scottish Song. Sweetest of all ballads. 
Shower of Pearls. 
Gems of Sacred Song. Pure, devout and beautiful. 
Silver Chord. Wreath of Gems. 
tions of the best popular songs. 


Price of each book in Bds, $2 50. Cloth, $300. Gilt, $4 00. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., CHAS. H. DITSON & 00., 
PPPPLOP LPL 
Patents unless successfu 
TO INVENTORS Pamphlet free. C. A.S 
POPP ay HeStin Dag 
—Girls and Boys, especially, — 
THE ROAMER FAMILY, { Vs! fiu. 
’ Pinkie and Bob, 
A 100 PACE BOOK 
Every e 
Prof. igh will teach you things you'll be happy to learn. 
d Harry a Bod delight the girls! 
Fathers, mothers, girls and boys 


Nearly all the good vocal duets. 


Large collec- 


711 Broadway, N. Y. 
No Charges for obtaining 
.SHAW, 
110 Tremont Street, Boston. 
EVERYBODY, 
SHOULD 
Send AT ONCE for 
Uncle Ike, 
Kate and Harry, 
Whose 10,000 mile Balloon adventures will delight and 
profit you. By EARNEST MARKMAN. 
For 10 Cents! 
will delight you. 
Old Uncle Ike will make you laugh all over! 
Kate and Pinkie will “take” the boys! 
ousand of copies 
Have been sold, and 
Have sent for it, from 
Maine to California, 


Youth’s Companion recommends it. 
Wish we could tell you all the good things we have heard 
said about it. Contains, too,as much reading matter as 
some $1 books, yet we send it to you by mail, postpaid, 
“—s —— a2 cone ! 
cents and 2 cent stam will buy it. 
‘ostage included , 
Send for it at once, (writing your name and P.O. 
to the MERCANTILE PuB. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


$15 TO $25 PER DAY! 

Local Agents wanted to sell Bickford’s celebrated 
Automatic Family Knitting Machines. 
Extraordinary inducements offered to first-class General 

Agents. For Circular and full particulars address 
eo K MACHINE MFG. CO. 


lain,) 
—it 





<NITTING ’ 
Sole Manufacturers, BRATTLEBORO’, VT. 


a 6 | TTI 
KIDDER $ PASTILLES..:; mail. Stowell & Co. 
a 2 )estown, Mass. 

- AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 











“4 
LIFE OF JESUS For Young People. 
A work presenting Christ to the young in a more attrac- 
tive manner than has ever before been done. Agents al- 
ways succeed with it, because parents will have it for their 
children, Contains 550 quarto pages, with 50 full-page en- 
gravings. Price, $325. For territory address 
H. 8S. GOODSPEED & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
46—26t 14 Barclay Street, New York. 
a. Printi P 
Ps ting Press. 
The Best and Cheapest! Prints Cards, 
Labels, ete. The thing for Boys to make 
money with. Larger sizes for larger work. 
If you _wanta press that will do fine work, 
buy the CLIPPER. A First-class, Self-inkin 
Press, $15. Send stamp for Catalogue. CHAS. G. 
HAVENS & CO., West Meriden, Conn. 13—4t 
Is warranted a perfect cure for 
all the worst forms of PiLks, 
LEPROSY, SCROFULA, RING- 
ORM, SALT RHEUM,CANCER 
CATARRH, NEURALGIA, Dys- 
PEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, ASTH= 
MA, KIDNEYS, and all diseases 
of the Skin and BLoop. L£n- 
tirely vegetable. Money re- 
turned in all cases of failure. 
H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, Bos- 
ton. Sold everywhere. $l a 
bottle. Send for Circular, 
Mercantile Saving Institution, 
387 Washington St., Boston. 
All deposits made in this Institution commence drawin, 
interest on the first day of each month. Interest is pai 
2 ae for all full calendar months they remain in 


ank. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for the 
express protection of its depositors. 2—13t. 
The Best 
Printing Presses.7%7,40! 
3 Size for Cards, La- | $1 1% for Cir- 
bels, Envelopes, &c culars, Ete, 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
fulamusement and money making. Send stamp 
for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 
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Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 

GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
37—ly 56 Reade Street, N. Y. 


200 DECALUCOMANIE PICTURES 2% cents, 
h 2 sheets Scrap B 





ook Pictures, 25 cents; 3 Card 
Chromos, 25 cents; 12 Gem Chromos, 15 cents. Samples 








might be, 


4, Cry, Rue, Yes. 
5. Dryden, Hood, Tennyson, Pollock, Moore, By- 
ron, 


of all 10 cents. Descriptive circular for 3 cent stamp, 
J. W. RUSSELL & CO., Medford Mass, 12-20: 
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carl script, ornamented with pen drawings, that it 
excited the curiosity of the Emperor, and he caused 
the name of the person of the donor to be hunted up 
and sent to him. When the authoress was discov- 
ered, she was found to be the widow of a former civil 
officer, who, being reduced to poverty, supported 
herself by sewing in different houses by day, and 
employed her evenings in composing and writing 
verse in this admirable style, clearer even than print- 
ing. It is needless to add that the poor widow re- 
ceived a generous gift from the good-hearted Em- 


| peror. 


The Sunscriprion Price of the ComPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the vear. 

Tur Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quire ‘d by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do 80. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. | 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wet 





his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
peeee is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
»00ks unless this is done, 
Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





A DANGEROUS TIDE. 

All students of geography know something of the 
force of tides in the Bay of Fundy. They flow 
twenty or thirty feet high, and sometimes rush in 
with the velocity of a flood. Thetidesin fhe Firth 
of Solway, Scotland, are of a similar character. At 
low tide the sands are bare for nearly half a mile in 
width, with only a narrow channel of water, which 
can be easily forded on horseback, and almost on 
foot. At high tide the whole is covered many feet 
deep. 

Edward Irving, the eloquent Scotch preacher, 
nearly lost his life, in boyhood, in the Firth. He 
had gone down with his brother to meet their uncle, 
who was to cross the Firth at low tide. They amused 
themselves with catching little fish and shells in the 
pools on the beach, and were wholly unconscious of 
the incoming tide. Suddenly the sound of a horse’s 
hoofs was heard in rapid gallop, and Edward found 
himself caught up by a strong arm, and set upon the 
saddle. His brother was caught up on the other 
side. For afew minutes the horseman rode furi- 
ously, without speaking. Then stopping his horse, 
he told the children to look behind them. They 
looked and saw the place were they had been play- 
ing covered with water, and the tide rolling in with 
prodigious force. The escape was a narrow one. 
Then, too, the uncle recognized that it was his neph- 
ews he had saved. 

—_———_—o———_— 
PUSSY GOING TO THE DOCTOR’S. 

Col. Stuart Wortley, one of the Crimean heroes, 
is noted for his kindness to dumb animals, and his 
fondness for pets. He sends to the London Times 
this account of a Russian cat: 

Few people would credit a cat with reasoning pow- 
er; but the one which acted as follows certainly had. 
After the French troops had taken the Malakoff I 
was sent into it on duty, and found an unhappy cat 
bayonetted through the foot, and pinned to the 
ground. I took her to my tent; she was carefully 
tended, and every morning taken to the doctor to 
have her wound looked at. Four or five days after, | 
I was too ill one morning to get up, and puss came 
and scratched at my tent door. 

I took no notice, but not long afterwards the doc- 
tor came to say that mine was a wise cat, for she had | 
come to his tent and sat quietly down for her foot to | 
be examined and have its usual bandaging. She | 








was watched to see what she would do the next | 


morning; but she declined wasting her time scratch- 
ing for me, and went straight to the doctor’s tent 
and scratched there. Surely she reasoned. She 
was a very affectionate quleal, 
see her following me all over the camp, with her tail | 
carried stiff in the air. 

es 


IRISH WIT AND GALLANTRY, 

The Irish are as witty as they are gallant. The 
“chaff” of common laborers is often as mirth-pro- 
voking as the smart sayings of professional wits. 
An Irishman having jumped into the water to save 
a man from drowning, received a sixpence from the 
rescued man as a reward. Looking first at the six- 
pence, and then at the man, he exclaimed,— 

“Faith, I'm over-paid for the job!” 

As an illustration of the union of gallantry and 
wit, the following incident will do: 

A sudden gust of wind took a parasol from the 
hand of a lady, and a lively Irishman, dropping his 
hod of bricks, caught it. 

“Faith, ma‘am,” said he, “if you were as strong 
as you are handsome, it would not have got away 
from you.” 

“Which shall I thank you for first, the service or 
the compliment?” asked the lady, smilingly. 


“Troth,” ma’am,” said Pat, again conebing the 


place where once stood the brim of what was once 


a beaver, “that look of your beautiful eye thanked 


me for them both.” 


THE EMPEROR AND THE WIDOW. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette | 


writes: 


Among the many beautiful articles sent to the ell’s house. 
Emperor during the holidays was an album, contain- | James Russell Lowell,” 
ing the events of the last war and the conflict be- |The man shook his head. 


tween the Emperor and the Vatican. 


——— 
A WORSHIPPING CANARY-BIRD. 

It is common enough to speak of the feathered 
songsters “praising God;’’ but when they do this, 
joining voluntarily with human worship, their beau- 
tiful act, of course, becomes doubly interesting to 
us. The following charming little item of the daily 
chapel service at Ward’s Island Insane Hospital is 
published by the chaplain: 


A little canary-bird hangs in his cage directly in 
front of the chancel. He isa brilliant singer, and 
never fails to have his full share in the worship. 

While the women are coming in he sits in silence, 
as if he felt some awe-inspiring influence of the Un- 
seen Presence. 

To the voluntary he pays no attention, save now 
and then one or two faint peeps. But when the 
worshippers burst forth with the “‘O come, let us 
sing unto the Lord,” then, as if suddenly inspired 
by the call, he opens his bird-lips and pours forth a 
full stream of rich melody that makes the heart 
thrill with joy; so full, so joyous, so triumphal, that 
at times I can scarce command my own voice to go 
on. 

He seems to be sent to call our thoughts away 
from earth; to represent that world of song, where 
not only the angels, cherubim and seraphim, and 
“the spirits and souls of the righteous,” but “the 
fowls of the air,” also, join the universal choir to 
“Bless the Lord, and praise and magnify him for- 
ever.” Itis worth ys A one’s while to go for once to 
the Asylum to enjoy the bird’s song of praise. 


a 


THE SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW. 

A cook-book is a good thing to have, but some- 
thing to cook is better. Not so, however, thought 
Paddy. 

An Irishman went into a butcher’s shop and asked, 
“Have you any sheep’s heads, masther?” 

“QO, yes,’ was the reply. Pat, after a deal of hig- 
gling, bought one, and then wished to know how to 
make it ready. 

The shopman began to tell him, but Pat, not being 
blessed with a good memory, asked him to “write it 
down on a piece of paper,’’ and meantime laid down 
his purchase at the shop door. 

A dog, seeing a good chance, seized the head and 
bolted down the street. Pat immediately gave chase, 
bawling at the top of his voice,-— 

“Come back wid me sheep’s head, ye robber, ye!" 
but after a stiff run, he had to give in dead beat, 
when he consoled himself with the remark, “‘Niver 
moind; he hasn’t got the resate how to make it 
ready.” 


eno 
HOW THE SULTAN LIVES. 


A gentleman who has been cruising in the Medi- 
terranean has written home some interesting experi- 
ences. Dating from Constantinople, he says: 


The civil list of the sultan is about £2,000,000 a 
year. All along the shores of the Bosphorus vast 
palaces and elaborate kiosks occur in succession at 
a distance of little more than a mile apart. Some of 
these buildings are furnished in the most costly 
style. The daily dinner of the Sultan—he always 
dines alone—counsists of ninety-four dishes, and ten 
other meals are prepared, in case it should be his 
fancy to partake of them. \ 

He has 800 horses, 700 wives, attended and guard- 
ed by 350 eunuchs. For this enormous household 
40,000 oxen are yearly slaughtered, and the purvey- 
ors are required to furnish daily 200 sheep, 100 lambs 
or goats, 10 calves, 200 hens, 200 pairs of pullets, 100 
pairs of pigeons, and 50 green geese. Between the 
profligate luxury of the establishment of the sover- 
eign, and the miserable poverty of too many of his 
subjects, the contrast is truly melancholy. 

The incomes of the principal ministers of the State 
are such as would grievously shock the radical re- 
formers of our own country. The salary of the 
| ers and vizier is £30,000; of the minister of finance, 
| £15,000; of the minister of public works, £11,000; 
and so in proportion for the other principal minis- 
| ters. 


a 
AN ANTIQUARIAN HOAX. 
Some one sent the editor of a London paper the 


following inscription, purporting to have been dis- 
covered on a stone excavated while digging the 


and it was absurd to | foundation for some new buildings in Queen Victo- 


ria Street: 
I . ABILLI- teh 
ORTIBUS'ES'IN 
sone E-MARL-THEBE: 
*VOTIS'INNEM...PES’ AN DUX x 


"AGO" 
> Sy — O° 


Church of St. 
iclers, “Uncatus Ambulans”’ (Hookey Walker): 


I say, Billy, here’s a go, 
Forty ’buses in a row. 
No, see Mary! they be trucks: 
Votiein’em? Peas and ducks. 


—__ + ——__ 


SUCH IS FAME, 


known at all. 
| following, however incredible they may seem: 





| An Englishman called on Longfellow one day, 
and asked to see his house, which was Washington’s 
headquarters at Cambridge. He showed him through 
courteously, the visitor expressed much satisfaction, 
“Longfellow,” 
cting some rec- 
But worse 
even than that is the story of some Cambridge tour- 
ists, who asked the car conductor to show them Low- 
He said he didn’t know the name. 
explained the visitors. 
‘There’s a baker down 
The contents | town by the name of Lowell,” said he, “‘but the cars 


and begged to know his host’s name. 
said the poet, not unreasonably ex 


ognition. “Ah, indeed! an American.” 


were written in such an extraordinarily fine, clear ' don’t go anywhere near him,” 


The editor was simple enough to publish the mys- 
terious lines, with some learned comments; when, 
what was his horror at receiving, the next day, this 
translation, which will be found quite a literal one: 


Inscription on stone discovered on the site of 
Walker, called by the monkish chron- 


The world knows little of its greatest men, after 
all, which is some consolation to those who are not 
The Home Journal vouches for the 


TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, if you want to prevent | 
Typhoid Fever. Com. 








Tue Eureka 10 yards twist for Button Hole and the 50 
and 100 yards om for hand or machine sewing = gg 
best. 


THERE ARE Mreiaps of ladies who will use no eee, 
than the “CorTIceLLi” SPooL SILK and BUTTONHOLE | 
Twist, as they possess all the qualities of excellence. 


fact. soapen are of all colors. Com. 


Every reader of the Youth’ 's Companion can have a $2 | 
magazine, THE SciENCE oF HEALTH, six months, “on 
trial” for $1. Address, S. R. WELLs, 389 Broadway, New 
York. 13—2t 


Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff and invigorates the capillaries in the 
highest degree. Ladies dressing their hair elaborately for 
the evening will find that it imparts a healthy natural 
gloss to the hair, and will cause it to retain its shape for | 


hours. Com. 
per day at home. Terms Free. Address 
20 


$5 to $20 GEO. STINSON & Co., Portland, M Me. 


GEND STAMP for circular of Novelties. Address 
BANNER Cu., Box 1532, Biddeford, Me. 14—It 


GENTS.—Chang Chang sells at: sight, 
soap. Goodsfree. Chang Chang 
IVEN AWAY! 1 pack of Vis. Cards for 3-cent 
— NEWARK NOVELTY CO., Drawer 12, 
Newark, N J. ; 14—2t 
‘LASS CARDS. 1 dozen 25 cents. Samples of 
Snow-F lake, oe o Ornamental, &c., sent for stamp. 
Agents wanted. E. STRONG, Gerry, N. Y. 14—It 


J P. EVANS & CO., Garland, Me., will send by 
« mail, on receipt of $1 50, a good single shot Car- 
tridge Pistol. 14—4t 


HE PERUVIAN SYRUP isa permanent tonic. 
Alcoholic stimulants afford only temporary relief. 








~ Necessary as as 
1f’g Co., Boston. 


poxn’s EXTRACT.—Large sums of money are 
spent by the afflicted to find relief from Piles. 
The Extract is a certain cure of Blind or 

Bleeding Piles. 13—It 


4 NEATLY PRINTED VISITING CARDS 
with name, 20 cents; or 40 Blank Scroll Cards of 

Birds, 5 designs, 20 cents. Outfit in 19 — 10 cents. 

Address J. B. HusTep, Nassau, Renss. Co., N. 14—tf 


OYS’ $150 PRESS!—Just out. A siseraiaecd 

Press (self-inking), with ink, pad, type, plyers and 
150 assorted type. Prints 300 cards, envelopes, labels, etc., 

r hour. Sent free for $150. Boys’ Press Co., 215 
Pennsylvania Avenue, W ashington, D. C. 1 


AUCK’S HERALD. A $3 wee kly for $2. Three 
months, to agents with the Two pair $10 Chromos, 

75 cents. A sample copy and two chromos, 25 cents. Val- 
ue and satisfa ‘action guaranteed. Each number is complete. 
Address LEWIS W. MAUCK, Cheshire, Ohio. 14—It 


G‘ONSTANT EMPLOYMENT.—At home, Male 
or Female, $30 a week warranted. No capital re- 
uired. Particulars and valuable sample sentfree. Ad- 
dress with 6c return stamp, C. ROSS, bene > 


A GREAT OFFER W HORACE WATERS & 
#e® SON, 431 preadeee, New 
York, will for a few days dispose of 100 PIANOS, OR- 
GANS and MELODEONS, new and Aan « -hand, of 
first-class makers, including Waters’s, at lower prices for 
os _ ever offered before. Illustrated — 
mailed. — 


VISITING CARDS. _ 


One Dozen Glass Cards, very handsome, only 20 cents 
or one pack of 50 for 50 cents; one package of 50 Snow- 
pavey ards, only 35 cents; 50 Marble Cards, 35 cents; 

pack of 50 Tinted Bristol Cards, only 20 cents; 50 
White Bristol Cards, 15 cents. The above prices are for 
name only; address lines, 15 cents extra. 

Agents wanted. Complete outfit, including samples of 
cards, large specimen sheet of type, with full instructions, 
sent for 15 cents. Address 


13—It F. F. 


FOR 








OWENS, Bedford, Ind. 





We will send two specimen copies of 
RICHARDSON’S WEEKLY 
containing 16 LARGE PAGES of 
interesting reading, by the best 
authors, two new ind beautiful 3 
yeee SONGS, and two enarmens 
nstrumental pieces, by ular 
gomupecers. We send the W LY 
3 months. postpaid, for 60 — One 
Year, tor $2 25. Agents W: ‘gnted. 
G.W. RICHARDSON & C 


CTS. | Try it 3 mos., G0e. arER “Boston, Mass. 
Y NOT? 


Send and sont your name beautifully printed-on 50 tinted 
Bristol Cards for 25 cents, or 50 Snowflake for 50 cents. 
ress JOHN L, FRENCH, 
_13—2t 391 Main Street, Brockton, Mass. 


LASS CARDS! A GREAT NOVELTY! Red, 
Blue, Green. Violet, Clear and Transparent. Your 
aune in elegant type, Silver or Gold, on 1 dozen, 40 cents; 
in a Nice Case for . Five samples 10 cents. 
‘Agents make $30 per week. Address J. R. HOLCOMB, 
Mallet Creek, Ohio. 14—I1t 


SEND 10 cents for 4 beautiful Chromos, or 6 cents for 

2. 48 sheets paper 12 cents, 50 envelopes 12 cents, 12 
nice lead pencils, 25 cents, Game of Authors, 25 cents. 
Large Catalogues, 13 cents, all | prepaid. Fair dealing. 
Send at once. Address H. F. GILNACK, South Man- 
chester, Conn. 13—9t 


~O THOROUGHLY does “Hunt's” REMEDY brace 
7 and strengthen the constitution that Kidney, Blad- 
der, Glandular and BricHt’s disease are promptly dis- 
pelled from the system, and health surely ensues. Suffer- 
ers from Gravel, Stone, or Calcatus in the Bladder, brick- 
dust deposits, incontinence of urine, affections of the 
prostrate gland, diabetes, and all —- of the age 














durability and serviceableness. 


THE 


FLORENCE 


” Sewing Machine Co. 


FLORENCE, MASS., 


Desire to introduce their new and impr 

) chine into those towns where there is ~— eyed Ma. 
Those who delight in neat needlework should note this | for their sale. 
| ments to 


10W NO agency 
To this end they ho 8 ial ir 
CLUBS or SINGLE PURCHKS 
CRS. Send to above ad ony = fe 
‘rhe Florence is unequalled for simplicity, beauty, 
It is th 
machine with a reversible feed, and the only one the, 
gives the purchaser the choice of sewing in any di- 
rection. 
(=7— Florence Sewing Machines have been y 


| constantly in families and shops for twee 


| years without Zequiring repairs, doing 
work all the ti time. a re 
- eee. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & (0. 
ORGANS AND MELODEOKS, 


The oldest, Largest and Most Perfect M anufactory 
in the United States. 


04,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 


Popularity. 
Ga Send for Price Lists. 
Address 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


We announce that (until further notice) we will se 
© applicants in any city or town where we have no agent 


on the same terms and at the same discounts as to large 
dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 value an- 
nually. 


The fact of ours being the oldest and largest manufacto- 


ry in the United States, with 54,000 instruments now in 
use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsibility and the 
merits of our instruments. 


14—5t GEO. A. PRINCE & C0, 





FOR FIVE CENTS | 


nas sample copy of 
EKLY. 


RI [CHARDSON & CO., =Tinkn MASS. _ 


~ GEORGE H. RYD 
Manufacturer of Church Organs, 441 =. Street, loa 
ton. Send for for r Circular. 5—I3teo 


gtamP fot au LOG OF wit GAME 


SEND 
mppree C&P T A ATED REAT 


TET ged Rules oar 
Rev 
and 
gets, 92-0" 


G ant! 
joes Red™ ~_ gum. Aen" Seis 





Pr 
FREE ®: SAMPLE to Agents. LADIES’ CoMBINATIOS 
NEEDLE-BOOK, With Chromos. —Send_stamp 
F. P. Gituck, New Bedford, Mass, 





NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 


Unequalled for Amateur or Busines 
Purposes. 


12,500 in use. 


Send stamp for ILtrstTrateD Cal 
ALOGUE with Agents’ Addresses to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO0., 
Man’f’s and Dealers in all kinds of 
Printing Material, 47 Federal St, 
oston, Mass. 
CARD PRESSES, 85. 2-ly_ 


TT A RIMM 729 more young men to learn Teles’ ay 
Good situations guaranteed. Ad res 
« with stamp, Supt. U. T. Co., Oberlin, 0. 


EMPLOYMENT .—eei.'0 
~agents, we have 
just what you need. Our 9x11 Mounted Chromos t 
any thing in the market. Mr. Persons writes: 
out , yesterday, and by working easy four hours, clean 
$i.” lady has just reported er profits for the forengt 
as $5; yesterday up to 2 o’clock she cleared $7 - 
can prove beyond question that one agent ordered ay 
these chromos in eleven ar days. We hare 
largest and finest assortment in the United States. ¥¢ 
will send an assorted 100 of the best selling free of chare 
on receipt 4 $650. Send in your orders or give uss 7 
mail 25¢., or 12 for $1. BOSTON FRAY 





genital organs, are speedily cured by 
grants new life to a worn-out cane Ww. E. 
CLARKE, _Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 


ANIMATED FLOWERS. 


Ottis Bes 


Ladies at Home 
nd Men who have as bestaes, wanted as agents 
Novel —. pleasant wo Send 3-cent 
stam, rticulars. THE "GRAPHIC. COMPANY, 39 
and Place, New York. 46—26t 
THAT WILL GROW. 


Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE, to W. H. Reid, 
we Agents Wanted. Rochester, N. ¥. 
DI R TEST and hardest work in the house made 
Grapes arity — — pie easant. Every 
one interested in reducing woman’s hould — now 
a stamp for our circular. GRAY, ‘DIXON & CO., “ot 
bourn Avenue, Chicago. 14-1 3t 
OAT Sai GLYCERINE. The best and cheapest 
ILVER: Soap. Sold everywhere. 
ATED WARE polished with Inpexi- 
Pace Saree Soap will last many times longer than if 
polished with whiting or plate-powder. 40—tf 


ts. per doz.; colored, 20cts. each. 
a — + wy _ Sent by mail, = paid, on 
receipt a" rice. Circular Agen 
ress John Le DeHuft, 
2 Boston, Mass. 





























AND CHROMO CO., 292 Washington St., Boston, Mss 


00K AGENTS 


USAN 


at yo new Is 
occ in favor dail 
books thr: etki 
100,000 
109: are Gs oar for it 


to 
sor t- lets, with of Ay . rms sent 
Address, A. D. ‘WORTH NGTON & CO., Hartford, Coun. 


BES? OFFER to Ladies or Gentlemen as Ase 
dress CLARK INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box 
Northampton, Mass. 


OPHERIDE&:c = 


Has merit. A fortune for agen is like magic. 


HM 
ott 





Year sure, Sample free. Send for it. ft Kendall & co 

$5000 “For a case of Asthma, Congh or Cold 4 

Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will not 

tare bottles 35 cents. Sample free. One 

60LD *. INSMAN, Augusta, Me. Sold dy, Pal 
gists everywhere. 

SAVE THE CHILDREN = 

One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup > 50.0 

move all kinds of worms from a whole nie fnmily, a) 

Goopwin & Co,, Boston, 
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